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PREFACE. 



The writer of the following simple Sketches, 
was induced to offer them at the shrine of 
public amusement, from their supposed novelty 
to the general class of readers. 

The idea was suggested by the enquiry of 
a young friend, relative to ' the Quakers/ as 
she called them. " She knew/' she said, " that 
they refused to fight, but she had been told 
that they bite and scratch severely $ and 
although they never swear, lying in all its 
branches was ' familiar in their mouths as 
household words ;' that they stood up in 
their pews to preach, and only spoke when 
the spirit moved them. 

" All this she knew perfectly ; but as I was 
personally acquainted with many in the Society, 
she really wished to hear something more of 
this singular people." 
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That her impressions were as unusual as 
they are ridiculous is readily admitted ; but the 
writer has frequently met with persons, whose 
opinions of the Society, although less fear- 
lessly expressed, have been almost equally 
erroneous. If, by accident, they become ac- 
quainted with ' Friends/ are pleased with their 
manners and charmed by their simplicity, they 
directly believe that only that one. person, or 
at most, that one family can be worth knowing 
in the whole Quaker community. 

And yet their name stands high among the 
uninitiated ; in trade, superiority of merchan- 
dize is associated with Quaker dealing ; the 
best silks, dresses to be depended upon, are 
bought at Hilditch's, — while the important 
beaver, has but to bear the impression of 
* Christy's best,' to be valued accordingly, — 
and many a bun has been purchased at Dawes 9 
in the Blackfriars Road, from a sort of mys- 
terious reverence for the Quaker's cap behind 
the counter. " I like to look at them," they 
will say, " they are so nice and neat always." 

Still at best it is but a mysterious feeling, 
which places reverence for the Quaker's bon- 
net or the plain cut coat, where real respect 
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should belong to the wearer; and the object 
of the following Sketches will be amply ful- 
filled, if by their perusal, the valued Members 
of the Society of Friends, their social and 
domestic habits, may be more truly and wor- 
thily appreciated. 

No personality marks the page, the cha- 
racters are drawn from observation and 
remembrance only, and the name of Barclay 
has been adopted, as that of their great 
" apologist." Would that it might also offer 
excuse for the many imperfections in this 
attempt to render the great family better 
acquainted with each other, but these Sketches 
are all too trifling to claim attention for their 
worth, and seeking to shelter themselves 
under their own insignifiance, like the flower 
in the hedge-row, claim but a moment's 
attention from the passing traveller, for 
amusement and reflection, on his onward 
journey. 



CHAPTER I. 

Reader, shall we walk in the garden of this 
suburban villa ? Its closely shaven lawns, those 
stately aloes in their green tubs, the brightly 
gravelled paths, guiltless of even the sem- 
blance of a weed, and yonder well arranged 
conservatory tell us, that John Barclay, a 
highly respected member of the Society of 
Friends, possesses not only habits of good 
taste and order, but has abundant means 
wherewithal to have those habits gratified. 

Shall we enter that bay-window, thrown 
open to catch the light airs of this balmy 
morning, and look at John Barclay's drawing- 
room? Expect no gilded cornices, no bur- 
nished mirrors, no tables of marqueterie and 
ormolu, you will find none here. 

But all that is substantially good in solid 
and highly polished furniture is here, placed 
with no niggard hand. 

B 

4~ 



2 ANNIE BARCLAY. 

The prevailing colour of the room and its 
appointments, from the delicate tints of the 
birds-eye maple to the rich shades in the 
Axminster carpet, is brown in all its varied 
hues, enlightened now, by that sweeping 
drapery of white muslin thrown across the 
windows, but when winter comes, it too will 
give place to curtains of moreen, brown also. 

In that cabinet are shells and minerals of 
the rarest selection, well arranged with due 
regard to class and order, and on the chimney* 
pieces and chiffoniers are shells of exquisite 
beauty. A Dolland's telescope occupies that 
stand, and in yonder case is a microscope of 
unrivalled power. 

Specimens of stuffed birds, cases of rare 
butterflies, lend their aid to decorate the 
apartment, and flowers, Nature's fairest orna- 
ments, are grouped in many a vase of elegant 
device. Books by the best authors, but chiefly 
on religious or scientific subjects, are not scat- 
tered but neatly placed upon the tables. 

No paintings are upon the walls, but a proof 
engraving of William Penn's treaty with the 
Indians of Pennsylvania, in a plain oak frame, 
hangs over one chimney-piece, and a group 
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of flowers beautifully executed in water- 
colours occupies a similar position over the 
other ; placed there because it is dear Annie's 
painting. 

Nearly opposite to it, in that very bay- 
window through which we suffered our ima- 
ginations to enter, most perseveringly employed 
in arranging a rival group of real flowers, sits 
dear Annie herself; a slight graceful girl, on 
whom some eighteen summers have flung their 
unclouded sunshine. 

She has no pretensions to a faultless beauty, 
but the " bright beam of youth" lights her 
fair young brow, shines on her neatly braided 
hair, and lends its own inimitable expression 
of happy, joyful, innocence, to the mild lustre 
of her hazel eyes. Her dress is of white 
muslin, high to the throat, around which a 
kerchief of that colour called French white, 
(the nearest approach to pink ever worn by 
Friends), is fastened by a small gold pin. 

Her name is really Ann but those who love 
her, and very few there are who <jan look 
upon that sweet ingenuous face without loving 
her, add the last affectionate syllable, and call 
her Annie, dear Annie. 
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She is well educated, for in no society does 
woman hold a higher place than in that of the 
more liberal-minded Friends ; her time, un- 
trammelled by the observance of fashionable 
accomplishments, is spent in the rational and 
scientific amusements of her family circle ; her 
mind is cultivated ; her reasoning powers ex- 
panded ; she is neither the household drudge, 
or the nearly useless ornament of the drawing- 
room. But aided by the habit of deep thought 
and self-examination enjoined by the obser- 
vance of her peculiar religious duties, she 
passes from the gentle affectionate daughter 
to the faithful and trusted wife, the fond and 
judicious mother ; and in the orderly occupa- 
tion of her social and domestic duties, in the 
dispensing of her wide-spreading charities, she 
' passes blameless on,' secure in the confidence 
and love of all around her, shedding cheerful- 
ness and peace and joy in her pleasant path. 

Such was the beloved Mother of Annie 
Barclay, and such, as years roll on, in all 
probability will be dear Annie herself. 

She must be c a ladye of most sweet tem- 
per,' for all the time we have been sketching 
her portrait, those rebellious flowers, despite 
the care of the young Artist, insist on falling 
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from the vase just as she has placed them to 
her satisfaction, and yet she laughs merrily at 
her repeated disappointments. 

A lady, of middle age, whose quiet dignity 
of manner, and decided likeness to the patient 
maiden, proclaim her at once the mistress of 
the mansion and Annie's Mother, rises from 
an easy chair, wljere she has been quietly 
pursuing her knitting, and advancing with a 
smile towards her daughter, exclaims, — 

" Dear Child ! I have been quite amused 
by thy perseverance, can I assist thee ? — for 
I see not only art thou troubled, but my 
poor table has received a most severe sprink- 
ling, from thy frustrated endeavours. Place 
that rose on the other side, and it will support 
the rest.*' 

" But if I do so/' replied Annie, " thou 
sees — it will spoil the effect of the group I 
have been trying to arrange differently." 

"Then I would advise thee to ring for 
some sand, in which thou canst place them 
more securely." 

" Dearest Mother ! " cried the young artist 
affectionately, " in every thing, from the 
placing of a ilower to the deepest w»£«r&* 

b2 
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of life, thy advice is ever the best, thou 
always seems to me to think of the right 
things, exactly at the right places, and to 
suggest some wise expedient, when my silly 
head is almost obliged to give up the pursuit ; 
thou didst always do so, when my lessons 
looked formidable, till every difficulty vanished 
away." 

" I trust to be permitted still to watch over 
thee, my love, still to use my little skill in 
removing every impediment to thy happiness 
and improvement ; but remember, I may not 
be with thee always, and thou must accustom 
that silly head of thine/' she continued smiling, 
" to learn by these frequent disappointments, 
that even perseverance, valuable as it is, 
must be united to judgement to ensure 
success. 

"The child, who follows the 'will'o-the- 
wisp ' ever so eagerly, if he continues to 
chase it till every energy be exhausted, 
follows but a phantom after all, and his 
perseverance will in all probability be re- 
warded by finding himself in a quagmire. 

"And had my dear little daughter properly 
considered the difficulty of placing her flowers 
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in that shallow cup, she would have chosen 
either a deeper vessel, or a more substantial me- 
dium than water to arrange them in, and thus 
have saved her time, for there will be no time to 
sketch them now, Annie dear/' she continued, 
" thy Father dines early to day, and we shall 
scarcely have an hour to call on Sarah Green, 
who I hear is rather worse this morning, 
and make ourselves neat, before he returns." 

We will leave this truly happy mother and 
daughter to pursue their walk, certain that 
some one will be comforted by their presence, 
some evils dissipated by their ready purse, 
some troubles alleviated by the mild advice 
of the one, the gentle sympathy of the other. 
We know it is customary with some biogra- 
phers to take advantage of the absence of some 
member, to descant on their ' birth, parentage 
and education,* but we utterly disclaim any 
such underhand practice ; and would not 
give a hint of family matters, unless related by 
themselves, on any account. We will but 
introduce our dear friend, John Barclay, to 
the reader's notice, as he ascends the steps 
of his own house in punctual time for dinner. 

He is a tall and rather stout man, in the 
prime of life, he looks about forty-five, he 
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may be fifty, we are not sure. His features 
are well formed, and he has the rounded 
check and comfortable appearance of a man 
at peace with himself, and with all around 
him. 

We need not describe his dress, every body 
knows the costume of the Friend masculine, 
the broad brimmed hat, the collarless coat, 
the drab gaiters ; his dress never alters, 
except to substitute a dark and usually long 
great coat in the winter time, for the close 
fitting brown one, which shields him from the 
Hummer's sun. 

Wc have kept him sometime at the door, 
but 'tin of no consequence, he always scrapes 
his shoes with peculiar precision, knocks at 
the door, nnd during the interval between the 
knock and the opening of the portal, gives one 
sonorous blow through his nasal organ ; not 
that he takes snuff, he abjures tobacco as a 
foe to cleanliness and order, but he has a habit 
of blowing his nose while standing on that 
particular door step, at that particular time, 
and the ' neat-handed ' parlour-maid would 
hardly believe ' Master's at the door ' without 
the accustomed signal. 

He is a man of high standing in the-mercan- 
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tile world, of tried integrity, the trusted arbiter 
of many a dispute, the merchant of no mean 
city. 

He had a few crotchets ; who among us 
can proudly lift his head and say he has none, 
has no peculiar bias, no one particular way of 
thinking, no one determined idea difficult to 
bend or to eradicate, in fact has no crotchets ? 
If such there be, we doubt whether his happi- 
ness is greater than that of our friend John 
Barclay, the one enduring idea of whose 
existence, was a decided love of home and 
its belongings. 

He put on comfort with his slippers, stirred 
cheerfulness from the blazing fire, found repose 
in his easy chair, and never tiring amusement 
in the real conversation of his wife and daugh- 
ter, or in the visit of some valued friend. 
There was his happiness enshrined, while the 
priestess was at her altar, but even the wel- 
come of his daughter failed in its effect if that 

familiar face, which for twenty years had 

* 

brightened at his coming, was absent. 

His wife fully aware of this, and too much 
flattered by the enduring preference, even to 
imagine it irksome to be thus at home, was 
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ever to be found at the usual hour, ready to 
take his proffered arm to the dining room, 
where seating her before he proceeded to take 
his own place, and nodding to Annie, as she 
seated herself at the table, they would for a 
few minutes sit in silence, which may be termed 
the grace of the heart, the silent thanksgiving 
for the viands before them, and then begin 
leisurely to discuss a dinner, whose every ap- 
pointment bespoke opulence and hospitality. 

Then as the meal proceeded, the smiles, 
chased away by the cares of business, his walk 
through the city, and in good truth, by the 
cavernous sensation in his inner man, would 
flit across John's brightening face, and as the 
pebble in the water tells of its descent, you 
could trace the satisfactory effect of the dinner, 
in the circles of contentment which dimpled 
his features. 

To day, however, the smile was gone, a look 
almost of dejection, certainly of deep anxiety 
usurped its place ; dinner passed off heavily, 
and scarcely had he entered the drawing-room 
when Annie exclaimed, 

" Dearest Father ! something has troubled 
thee I am sure, thou scarcely enjoyed thy 
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dinner, and have not once asked after my bees, 
and thou wast so interested in their swarming 
this morning. 

" Something has vexed thee I am sure," she 
repeated, turning to her Mother, in whose 
eyes the anxiety of her husband's look had 
long been reflected. 

" Thy Father will tell us in a minute love, — 
John dear, what can have troubled thee ? " 

" Well," he replied, sinking heavily into his 
easy chair, as if fatigued with the weight of 
his own thoughts ; " I'll tell thee. I have very 
unsatisfactory news of my brother Edward ; 
very unsatisfactory news/' he continued, as if 
thinking aloud, closing his hands firmly to* 
gether, then spreading their extended palms on 
either knee, he repeated with a sigh, — " very 
unsatisfactory/ 9 

" Is Edward in London, then ? " enquired 
his wife. 

" Yes ! yes ! in London ; shattered to pieces 
I am afraid. I have not seen him though. I 
don't want to meet him, poor fellow, it will be 
a sad meeting for us both ; I do grieve for him. 
I have seen James Lyall, and he says nothing 
can save him from the Gazette. Why had 
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not he told me earlier, something might hare 
been done, surely some plan might have beeii 
suggested." 

" It is not yet too late perhaps/' interposed 
Esther Barclay, "something, I trust, may 
yet be done ; we must see Edward ; he 
will doubly feel neglect just now. Where 
can we send to him? — is Bernard with 
him ? " 

ts No, Bernard is gone to my brother Jo- 
seph's; by whose advice they could place a 
well-educated lad down at Oakington I can't 
imagine ! — unless it be to bend his proud 
spirit. They could not have selected a better 
place. They have been ill-advised altogether, 
it will be of no use applying to Joe, I am sure 
of it : why did not he write to me ? w 

" Probably, knowing what deep obligations 
he already owes thee, he is reluctant to trouble 
thee again." 

" Obligations, my dear ! there can be no 
obligations between us ; are we not brothers ? 
— have we not been boys together? — and 
were we not born to assist, to help each other 
in every difficulty ? — would not he give all he 
had to help me for a moment ? — there should 
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be no feeling of obligation between brothers 
at all.* 

" That is a truth he will quickly discover/' 
said Esther, (a slight smile bending her lip) 
" when he applies to brother Joseph." 

" Esther ! Esther ! " he cried, manfully en- 
deavouring to stifle a corresponding smile, 
which in revenge for his deceit formed itself 
into a short bitter laugh in spite of him, 
" Esther, thee art too severe, but 1 do believe 
all application there will be useless, Joe is not 
likely to give much away." 

" Edward will get plenty of good advice, I 
doubt not ; " she rejoined, " be he ever so en- 
thusiastic in his brotherly love, 'twill be chilled 
at Oakington. I am truly sorry the poor boy 
is placed there; it would, I should think, be 
almost impossible to find a place less suited to 
him. Instead of encouraging the bright spirit 
and enterprising character of a young man 
like Bernard, the constant routine of dulness 
will depress his buoyant hopes, and render 
him proud, morose and haughty." 

" I am truly sorry they have sent him there, 
and somehow or other it must be altered. I 



I 
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must meet Edward down there, see what can 
be done, and smooth the way if I can/' 

" Thou art ever kind, my dearest/' she re- 
plied, " shalt thou see James Lyall to-mor- 
row ? " 

" I have appointed to meet him at ten 
to-morrow morning," he answered, " and shall 
try to see Edward if it be possible." 



15 



CHAPTER II. 



Taking advantage of a silence which followed 
the announcement of this determination, Annie 
remarked, " I have never seen my uncle Ed- 
ward." 

" I believe thou hast not, dear/' said her 
Father, " but thou knew thou hadst an uncle 
Edward, I suppose," he continued, smoothing 
her bright hair as she sat beside him, with a 
father's pardonable admiration. 

" O yes, I knew that," she replied, " but he 
has always seemed away from the rest of the 
family, and with the exception of hearing thee 
say that he travelled to Rome with thee when 
you were both lads, I seem to know nothing 
about him." 

" I will tell thee," said John Barclay, (using 
a sentence which had become habitual to him) 
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"I will tell thee. He did go with me to Rome; 
when our cousin, Nathaniel Barclay — M 

" O yes," interrupted Annie, €t that very 
rich old bachelor friend, who was so kind to 
thee." 

" The same ; that very rich old bachelor 
friend as thou calls him, was a distant relative 
of my mother's, and some years after thy 
uncle Edward and I left Ackworth, — let me 
see, I was about twenty, and Ned, poor fellow, 
eighteen, — he proposed to take us lads with 
him on the ' continental tour ' as it was then 
called, and treated us with the greatest gene- 
rosity. 

" A gentleman himself, he spared no pains 
to rub off the rust of Ackworth, and fashion 
our manners to suit the refined society he 
visited in nearly every city, but especially at 
Rome and Naples, where we lived for some 
years in frequent intercourse with many cele- 
brated men of the day. I was of too plodding 
a disposition to profit much by this brilliant 
opportunity, but Ned's energetic mind, and 
active habits, aye, and his good looks too, 
soon made him a general favourite. Our good 
cousin supplied us constantly with plenty of 
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pocket-money; what wonder then, as Ned's 
taste improved his extravagance increased. 

" The money vanished quickly enough, even 
from my sober pocket, but Ned was always 
seeing something or other that he must posi- 
tively carry to our dear relatives at home ; 
now, a choice mosaic or a beautiful shell for 
our sister's cabinet, or — in fact I could not 
tell thee half the useless things that tempted 
our money, to ' take wings unto itself and flee 
away/ 

u All this, though it taught him extrava- 
gance, would have been easily cured by a 
little experience ; but he saw at Naples the 
young widow of an English gentleman, who to 
please the taste of a young and beautiful wife, 
and at the same time to minister to his own 
prevailing inclination, had furnished a villa 
with every ornament their elegant fancies 
could devise. The consequence was, that 
about a year afterwards, when he died sud- 
denly, the poor girl, for she was scarcely 
twenty, was left totally unprovided for, with 
only one little boy (quite an infant) to cheer 
her grief or rouse her to exertion. 

" The villa, with all its elegant appoint- 

c2 
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ments, was to be sold, and Cousin Barclay 
commissioned us to purchase several of the 
choicest articles of virtu for his cabinet. De- 
lighted with the opportunity of seeing a place 
generally acknowledged to be one of the most 
rechercM in Naples, we went right early one 
morning before the sale began. 

" We were wandering about the beautiful 
grounds, when we heard some one weeping 
bitterly, and on looking into a niche which 
contained a white marble statue of Euphro- 
syne, we saw a sad contrast in the sable weeds 
of the poor young widow, who was sitting be- 
side the figure, her head leaning on its pe- 
destal. 

" We learned, afterwards, that this fine 
piece of statuary was distressingly associated 
with the remembrance of her husband. It 
was the last they had purchased together, 
the last which they had watched with peculiar 
care, and before the day was gone, it was to 
become the property of some unknown pos- 
sessor. 

" It was to visit this Euphrosyne for the 
last time, that she had stolen unobserved, as 
she believed, into the grounds at this early 
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hour: and bitter indeed, seemed the parting 
with this elegant relic of her husband's love, 
although it with many others, was the real 
cause of the penniless condition of herself and 
her boy." 

" How very very sad ! n cried Annie in a 
tone of the deepest sympathy. 

"My dear John,"said'her prudent Mother, 
" this tale is really too romantic for our little 
Annie." 

" I will pass it over as lightly as possible/' 
he replied, " but I cannot explain Ned's posi- 
tion without adverting to it, and just now, 
when I have been thinking of him all day, 
these occurrences come thronging to the me- 
mory as though they happened but yesterday." 

" Oh, do go on, dearest Father ! I am 
so much interested for my uncle Edward," 
persisted Annie. 

" Well, III tell thee dear," he continued, 
€C where was I? With poor Alice Bernard at 
the Euphfosyne? Yes, I remember. Well, 
we feared to disturb her, yet to leave any one 
in such deep sorrow, was a thought which 
never occurred to either of us. We were 
watching from a distance, when she leaned for- 
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ward with a sudden impulse, and endeavoured 
to tear the notice of sale from the pedestal. 

" Believing her to be fainting, Edward 
sprang forward to assist her; but angry at 
his intrusion, she drew haughtily back, and 
in broken Italian requested sadly but politely, 
to be left alone. 

" The language of her own country con- 
veyed our apologies, and acted like a charm 
on her broken spirit ; she continued to weep, 
but less vehemently, and as people came 
thronging in to view the grounds, she gave 
a despairing look at all she was leaving, and 
went out at a small gate near us, through 
which I suppose she had come in during the 
early morning. 

" It was a long time even to my pre-engaged 
mind, for my magnet was in England," he 
continued, looking earnestly at his wife, " be- 
fore the sable weeds and heartbroken ex- 
pression of Alice Bernard, contrasted with 
the bright statue beside her, and seen as we 
saw it through the light foliage of a vine that 
hung over the niche where she was leaning — 
Well, well, my love," he said smiling in reply 
to an anxious look from his wife, " I see I am 
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forgetting — I will only tell thee, Annie, thy 
uncle Edward was greatly interested for Alice ; 
he bought the Euphrosyne, and had it con- 
veyed to her/' 

" I thought he would," cried Annie enthu- 
siastically, " dear, kind uncle Edward ! how 
delighted I should have been to see her re- 
ceive it!" 

" It was an unfortunate gift for him," con- 
tinued her Father, " the statue was one of the 
articles he was commissioned to purchase for 
our Cousin, who was justly displeased to find 
that Edward had reserved for himself, a work 
of art which he was particularly commissioned 
to procure for his friend. 

" Had Ned told him the real destination of 
the Euphrosyne at once, no one would have 
been more charmed, more delighted, to feel 
that even one poor ray of comfort was left to 
the widow : but from some unkown feeling, Ned 
hesitated, and prevaricated, and as I could 
not explain the very simple affair without 
contradicting him, there always remained a 
mystery about the statue, which dwelt heavily 
on our good Cousin's mind, for most certainly 
his generous care of us deserved our un- 
limited confidence." 
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" What became of Alice Bernard ?" ques- 
tioned Annie. 

" She remained in Naples, nearly three 

years, I think. Her friends in England, allowed 
her a very small income, which served as a 
bare subsistence for herself and child. Then 
an elder sister came to reside with her, whose 
slender stipend added to her own, made things 
a little more comfortable. But all consideration 
for herself seemed lost in the deep and over- 
whelming melancholy, which clung to her like 
her mourning garments. 

" The little boy was her only happiness, — 
I may not say — for her happiness, poor girl, 
seemed for ever departed from this world' 
— but he was the only incentive to exer- 
tion, the only thing in which she took the 
slightest interest. She was a gentle affectionate 
creature, well suited to grace and enjoy the sun- 
shine of life, but totally without that strength 
of mind so needful to withstand the storm of 
grief or adversity." 

"Dear Father!*' said Annie, "she had 
such severe trials." 

" She had dear, she had — very severe 
trials, very difficult to be borne by one so 
young. To comfort her in her affliction, 
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became the almost constant endeavour of thy 
uncle Edward, she was soothed by his unre- 
mitting attention. But when at the end of 
three years, he succeeded in persuading her 
to become his wife, I believe, a deep feeling 
of gratitude to him, and the certainty of ob- 
taining an affectionate guardian for her boy, 
were her only motives for giving a consent to 
their union. However, they were married, and 
this unfortunate step marked the ' decline and 
fall/ of Ned's popularity with our Cousin, 
who had used his utmost endeavours to dis- 
suade him from this rash resolution. 

" Too generous, even in his displeasure, to 
leave him unprovided for, Nathaniel Barclay 
obtained for him the Secretaryship to one of 
his talented friends; a situation of some 
worth, and on which they might have lived 
in comparative elegance. 

"But his confidence was lost! I believe 
he had high expectations for Edward, and 
this disappointment gave a chill to his warm 
heart. We soon left Naples, and I accom- 
panied him on an. extended tour, through 
Switzerland and France, on our way home. 
On our return to England, we found my 
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brother Joseph settled on the farm at Oak- 
ington, which my Father and Mother had 
given up to him on his marriage. 

" Ned, poor fellow, had chosen his own 
path, and was living in perfect happiness 
near Naples. I was the only one left upon 
whom my cousin Barclay thought it needful 
to exercise his generous care. He placed 
me in the same mercantile house in which 
I am now a partner, and ultimately left me 
a large portion of his fortune. 

"My brother Joseph he never admired; 
cool calculating suspicion was as foreign to 
the character of cousin Barclay, as were his 
polished manners, and cultivated taste, unin- 
telligible to the farming faculties of my 
brother. He left him very little in his will, 
and settled a small amount, to be paid yearly, 
on the son of Alice Bernard, as the only 
means, I grieve to say, to shield him from 
the effect of the almost reckless extravagance 
of his step-father." 

" Reckless extravagance ! " repeated Annie, 
in a tone, which from lips less sweet than 
her's, might have sounded like reproach. 

" It is a harsh sentence I admit, " re- 
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sponded her Father, " but really at this time 
it was deserved." 

" How could any one so generous,, so 
affectionate and kind, have deserved it?" 
said Annie. 

"Those were the very qualities, my love, 
which caused the fault. His intense affection 
for his young wife, whose health even his 
untiring care could not restore. His fears 
lest their means, too limited for such lavish 
expenditure, should not afford her every 
luxury and indulgence, led him into expences 
far beyond the possibility of repayment, and 
his extreme dread of increasing her dejection 
by telling her the truth, induced him to 
continue the deception long after the con- 
sequences must* have been but too^evidentjo 
himself." 

"A cruel kindness:" interrupted Esther 
Barclay, "no motive however affectionate, 
can excuse the want of confidence between 
a man and his ^wife. It is the brightest 
bond of union, the most enduring link in 
their lengthened chain of happiness." 

" Quite true, my love, as our own experience 
proves," he replied ; " but surely, if affection 
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could ever plead an excuse, it might be urged 
in the case of poor Alice, whose failing health 
and habitual despondency seemed to render 
such a disclosure insupportable." 

"'Tis ever thus," exclaimed Esther, with 
unusual warmth ; " you men will not trust us, 
we are too delicate to be told the truth, we 
must be deceived into happiness, lulled into 
imaginary security, as you fondly fancy. But 
could you see the deep anxiety of that woman's 
heart, from whom confidence is withheld, 
could you believe in the yet more subtle deceit 
with which she makes you satisfied that your 
unwonted manner is not observed, that the 
care of your brow is not reflected on her own ; 
could you feel, that to her quick penetration 
even your studied carelessness is known to be 
assumed, and is more distressing to her than 
your real dejection, you would never impute 
to affection, that, which in truth, is the best 
proof that real affection is wanting." 

" But in the case of Alice, dear Esther, 1 ' he 
urged. 

" 1 still believe," she replied, " that even in 
the case of Alice, it would have been better, 
far better, to hav§ told her all the truth. I 
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do not mean after deception had been prac- 
tised, and that the disclosure must not only 
have discovered a startling change of circum- 
stances, but worse than all, must have shewn 
her how sadly she had been deceived ; that, I 
grant would have been insupportable. But 
had she been treated at first with the confi- 
dence she deserved, her spirit, delicate as it 
might be, would have risen with the difficulty, 
needful exertion would have chased despon- 
dency ; and hope, woman's brightest attribute, 
would not only have cheered her path, but 
have enabled her to soothe and cheer her 
husband's also. 

" It will be better for the world/' she con- 
tinued, (her fine eyes filling with earnest tears) 
"when men will trust to the devotion of 
woman's character, nor fear to treat her with 
confidence, whom they have chosen as their 
bosom friend, and ought to believe to be the 
safest counsellor in all that might affect their 
happiness and honour." 

" Would, that this confidence were as uni- 
versal as thou wouldst have it/* he replied. 
" I quite believe, that an immense benefit to 
society would be effected by it. None of us 
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would like to confess an unworthy motive to 
those whose respect and affection we were 
anxious to preserve. Many an evil thought, 
many an idle fancy, would fade away before it 
found an utterance, and better feeling and 
higher thoughts would grow up imperceptibly 
among us. Still, let us hope that it was right 
to withhold it from poor Alice, who certainly 
left a world in which she had suffered severely, 
without the additional misery of knowing that 
her husband and son were soon to be almost 
overwhelmed with debt and difficulty." 

" Did she die then so soon," cried Annie, 
who looked as if this long digression were a 
sad interruption to her Father's narrative. 

" Yes ! " he answered, " Ned lost her about 
five years after his unfortunate marriage. He 
had of course been disowned by our Society 
directly his marriage was made public, and 
his family were much aggrieved at that circum- 
stance ; few letters passed between them, and 
even his correspondence with me gradually 
decreased, till I was at once surprized and 
distressed at receiving a letter, telling me of 
the death of his wife, and of the prospect of 
immediate ruin that lay before him. The letter 
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was of course written in all the agony of early 
grief, and certainly painted everything in the 
darkest colours. 

" I went over to him directly, and with the 
assistance of a valuable friend, who remained 
true to him in his fallen fortunes, succeeded in 
saving him from most of the ills he dreaded. 

"He still retained his situation, and we 
decided that the money left by cousin Barclay 
for the boy, should be employed exclusively 
for his education, which was most satisfactorily 
entrusted to an English tutor, a man of strict 
integrity, under whose care the little Bernard 
rapidly improved. He was entirely devoted 
to his step-father ; was always called Bernard 
Barclay, and I believe no father and son were 
ever more truly attached to each other. 

" I left them, as I hoped, comparatively 
comfortable ; many letters passed between us, 
all telling of the improvement of Bernard, and 
that things were progressing, favourably. But 
of late years, the correspondence has lingered 
again, and knowing poor Ned's want of moral 
courage, I could not implicitly rely on that 
true confidence thy Mother advocates so well, 
and feared all was not going right. A letter 
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from Bernard, stating that his father looked 
ill and anxious, confirmed my apprehensions. 
But it was not till this morning that I was 
able to learn all the truth ! 

" And even now," he added, " as if some 
new impression had crossed his mind, I should 
not be surprized if they have not told me 
quite the worst of it, lest I should try to help 
him again; I cannot imagine why they are 
so desirous of dragging him into a position, 
which to his temperament would be worse 
than death itself. I'll think of that," he con- 
tinued with a sagacious nod of the head, 
" and watch the feeling well to-morrow." 

This new idea had to be cherished and 
considered, and forgetting that Annie was still 
a listener, he settled down in his chair and 
gave himself up to thoughts now painful, now 
more full of hopeful courage, if we might judge 
by the revolutions of his two thumbs, the only 
index to his mind on this occasion. Some- 
times, as a bright thought glittered on the 
gloom, they would revolve rapidly ; then again 
the slower turn shewed that some unbidden 
trouble had dispelled the light, and the index 
moved through doubt and difficulty, now con- 
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sideration took a slower turn, slower, and 
more gradual still, — they scarcely crossed 
each other, — now stopped completely, — for 
the mind had forgotten their existence, and 
John Barclay was fast asleep. 

His wife stepped lightly to his side, threw 
a snowy handkerchief over his head to pre- 
vent the good man from catching cold during 
his slumber, and smiling at Annie as she 
passed, held a whispered conversation for a 
few minutes, then resuming her knitting, she 
left her daughter to the quiet perusal of a 
book in which she seemed much interested. 
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CHAPTER III. 



" I have a letter for thee, dear," said John 
Barclay to his wife, a few days after the con- 
versation we have recorded. " It came in- 
closed with one from Joseph, and is I think, 
written by Lucy !" 

" I thank thee ! I am always pleased to re- 
ceive one from her, her letters like herself are 
full of sweet feeling," said Esther, as she 
broke the seal. 

" But this, I find, contains only a recipe 
for some especially fine orange jelly, which I 
requested her to send me, and, Oh, yes ! stay 
a moment, — Annie dear, here is a very kind 
invite for thee." 

" From Aunt Ann," said Annie, half fear- 
fully. 

" It is from Aunt Ann certainly," replied 
her Mother, " but written by Lucy. I will not 
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inflict the recipe for the jelly upon thy Father 
just now, but this is what she says of thee. 

" c My sister requests me to say, with her 
dear love, that if thou couldst spare thy 
daughter Ann for a time, to visit us at Oaking- 
ton, she would be quite pleased to see her, 
and we think it would be a nice opportunity 
for her to come with our dear brother John, 
if as we hope, he comes to meet Edward during 
next week. 

"' I can assure thee I shall esteem it 
quite a privilege to have her with us ; I am 
always pleased with the society of young 
people, and am so desirous to see dear Ann. 
She will be the companion of my walks, and 
it will be very pleasant to have her by my 
side ready to answer many a question re- 
lating to friends I love, but from whom I have 
too long been separated ; thou must indeed be 
persuaded to spare her, if but for a few 
days.' n 

" Well, what say'st thou, Annie ? " ques- 
tioned John Barclay, as the letter concluded 
remained in the passive hand of Esther now 
deeply engaged with the possibility of losing 
her daughter. — " Will thee go dear ?" 
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I will do exactly as thou and my Mother 
please," replied his obedient daughter, " but 
for my own pleasure, I should infinitely prefer 
staying at home. I never saw my Aunt Ann, 
and indeed I have a sort of childish dread 
of encountering the chilling manners, which 
I know not exactly why, but which I have 
always associated with Oakington. Besides," 
she added affectionately, " I am so perfectly 
happy here, that indeed, indeed, I much prefer 
staying where I am." 

" Long may'st thou be so, my child ! Long 
may thy father's home be thy cherished place 
on earth, — but we owe it to our friends, some- 
times to go amongst them ; how many an idle 
fancy of those far away creeps in among us, 
which the visit of a day goes far to reconcile ; 
and we come back with the impression, that 
really they are agreeable people after all, and 
wonder why we should ever have thought 
otherwise. 

" People to be fairly appreciated, if worth 
knowing at all, should be known in their own 
homes, where every natural feeling should 
reside, and every kind office be registered. 
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Friends are very apt to bring stiff and stately 
manners out with them, — put them on with their 
best gowns, hey Annie ! 

" Not that I can promise thee any thing but 
reserve at Oakington, excepting from Lucy, 
she is as cheerful as a sunny morning; but 
I should very much like thee to form thy own 
judgement, it is years since I have been there ; 
and as their family have grown up around 
them, I should not be very much surprized if 
a great improvement is to be found. Besides, 
I am greatly anxious to put thy Uncle into 
a good humour, on my brother Edward's ac- 
count, and thy presence would go far to secure 
that, if I were, the party to be influenced," he 
said, looking fondly on his darling girl. " I 
should enjoy thy society while I am there, 
and if thy Mother sees no objection, I vote 
decidedly for thy accepting the invite." 

" It will be difficult to part with both of 
you at once," said Esther, " but I think with 
thy Father, that thy presence may take from 
the strictly business appearance of the visit, 
and thus be useful ; a few days, or at most a 
week, will restore my treasures again, and I 
must learn to wait patiently." 
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" Then thou wilt write, dear Esther, and 
fix, — let me see, — second day I cannot go, 
and on third day I must see James Lyall 
again, and then, if he have the papers ready 
prepared, we might go on fourth day; — on 
fourth day then, perhaps it may be." 

" Thou must fix decidedly," said Esther, 
" they will have to send some miles to meet 
the coach, and it would be very trying to them 
to be disappointed ." 

" Decidedly, I cannot say, but thou may'st 
write that if it be possible we will come then ; 
and if not, I will endeavour to send them a 
line to prevent their trouble of sending over 
uselessly." 

Fourth day came, and James Lyall had not 
the papers in readiness ; another week was 
appointed, and this time the day was fixed 
decidedly. But who ever did find papers, or 
documents of any kind, ready on the pro- 
mised day? — of course they did not come, 
and a (phenomenon very rare in that calm 
atmosphere) John Barclay looked cross, aye, 
and when he spoke of James Lyall, spoke 
crossly too. 

But temper, however it may sympathize 
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with the immediate feelings of the possessor, 
however it may materially brighten or darken 
the aspect of a dilemma, renders but small 
service in setting it to rights. The broad 
fact remained the same, it was useless to go 
without these tiresome papers, and as there 
was no time to write, Brother Joseph would 
send over; a second time send over, — it was 
very provoking, and promised to be rather 
a sad state of things, till Annie ' boldly stept 
between' the opposing difficulties, and offered 
to go alone. 

" Alone," said her Father, with a look of 
such approbation at the heroism of her offer, 
as might have been expected if she had ex- 
pressed an intention of journeying sans com' 
pagnie to Jerusalem. 

" Alone ! dear child, but couldst thou not 
take thy maid with thee ? It would greatly 
relieve my mind if thou wouldst go, and 
explain the reason of my detention, — but," — 

" I would not advise thee to take Sarah," 
said her Mother, "thou art considered the 
spoiled child now, dear Annie; and the 
appearance of an attendant, with thee, would 
be an offence I am sure. It is a lovely day, 

£ 
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and I really believe, if we put thee into the 
Brighton coach thou mayst travel safely* 
There is no doubt but that some one will 
be there to meet thee," continued Esther, 
in a tone that plainly said, she thought such 
a disaster quite possible. 

But her husband's anxious face emboldened 
her to make the effort, and with a cheerful 
voice she concluded her sentence, with "I 
see no danger for thee dear, and quite 
approve thy plan, only take a letter with 
thee ready written, with an assurance of thy 
safe arrival, and if all is well, post it before 
thou leaves Brighton." 

" There is scarcely a probability of Joseph's 
not being there," said John Barclay, "but 
I'll tell thee — I will prevent all possibility 
of annoyance by desiring the coachman, in 
that case, to provide Annie with a carriage 
to Oakington. Still I don't like thy going 
alone, I have a great mind to go with thee, — 
and yet without my credentials I may do 
harm to Ned's cause." 

" No ! No ! dear Father ! trust me this 
once," said Annie, " and say yes quickly, 
for I shall be late," she continued, rising 
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from her chair and bending over her Father's 
shoulder, " come say yes, at once ! " 

" Yes, then/' he replied, kissing her cheek, 
" we will see thee to the coach, and I shall 
surely be down there by sixth day. — Yes, 
thou must go, I believe, but I very much 
dislike the alternative." 

Reader, if thou hast not an only daughter; 
a child of sweet hope, and fair promise, thou 
mightst, perhaps, better than John Barclay, 
believe that Annie did really travel as safely 
and pleasantly as the dusty roads would 
permit; that she found the lady to whose 
care her father had especially entrusted her, 
a most agreeable companion, and discovered 
in her lively conversation, a relief to the 
apprehension, that would be busy in her 
mind, touching her reception and enjoyment 
at Oakington. 

An ardent lover of scenery, she looked with 
artistic taste on the varying landscape and 
richly grouped foliage : but Annie was not 
born in Sussex, and on the first appearance of 
the Downs, she saw only a range of gently 
rounded hills, with but the thin pale smoke 
of some neighbouring Yime-VAxv, e\xt\\^% «s^ 
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quivering in the blue sky, to cheer their 
treeless monotony. 

She had not run upon their grassy sides 
in childhood, inhaling the fresh air, made 
sweeter by the pressure of her rapid foot 
upon the scented thyme. Had never watched 
from their summit, the flitting sail on the 
distant sea ; scanned the fair landscape, 
counted the dotted villages, each with its 
spreading trees and glittering spire, lying 
beneath her venturous feet; started the 
sheep from their mid-day meal and won- 
deringly watched the 4 shepherd's cur/ as 
with a half word from his idling master, he 
started in pursuit of the scattered few, and 
brought them again to their appointed place. 

And more than all this, had never in the 
deep winter, seen them one continuous range 
of dazzling white, shadowed now by the 
passing cloud, then lying in unblemished 
purity. She had never seen this, or her 
heart would have bounded with many a bright 
aspiration, as she came in sight of the loved 
hills of her infancy. 

Quickly the coach sped on, for in that 
day was the glory of coaching in its meridian. 
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Patcham with its pretty vicarage and hanging 
wood were left behind, and the posts and 
rails of the London Road told that the 
country was passed, and that the hand of 
man had brought his powers of embellish- 
ment to displace the gay flowers and green 
hedge-rows. 

Houses in long succession, St Peter's 
Church, and many a well kept square in the 
centre of the broad road ; the Steyne, the 
Pavilion, and just a glimpse of the very blue 
sea, were lost in momentary succession ; and 
as she neared the place of her expected 
meeting, Annie began to experience that sort 
of nameless dread, that wish that the time 
was not quite come, which timid people feel 
when they are about to encounter strangers ; 
she held in her hand the letter, ready to 
bear the olive branch to her friends at home, 
and prepared to meet her uncle. 

Long ere the sweet toned key-bugle had 
announced their approach to Castle Square, 
a plain respectable four-wheeled chaise, drawn 
by one horse, whose sleek condition was a 
convincing proof that his work was by no 
means injurious to him, might have been 
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seen quietly waiting near the coach office; 
and pacing to and fro beside his vehicle, 
ever and anon looking anxiously at his watch, 
was Uncle Joseph himself* 

There is nothing very exhilarating in ex- 
pectation, nothing likely to soothe the temper 
in the certainty that half an hour must elapse 
before the approach of the expected. For 
a time we console ourselves with the old 
reflection, ' it is better to be too soon, than 
too late;' then we wish we had not come 
quite so early: and it is really surprising 
what a host of important things we persuade 
ourselves might have been done in the interval 
of time thus lost; the half hour we are waiting 
is ever the most important in the day, and is 
perhaps crowded with more impossibilities 
than all the twenty- four whole ones put 
together. 

By no means a person of vivid imagination, 
even Uncle Joseph had peopled his time of 
expectation with visions of work that might 
have been executed on the farm; and was 
busily conjuring up the many valuable orders, 
which but for this detention he might have 
given, when the enlivening strain of the bugle 
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as the coach turned the corner, the rattling 
pace of the four high mettled steeds, and the 
skilful coachmanship of their driver, at- 
tracted his attention, and gave him hope that 
at last his brother was come. No such 
thing! nobody but Annie, who quickly re- 
cognized her Uncle by a stern likeness to her 
own father. 

* 4 What, art only thou come, child," he 
exclaimed, coldly extending his hand to meet 
the proffered salutation of his niece. " Where 
is thy Father ? " 

" My Father could not come to day, Uncle, 
he is detained, he bid me say, by particular 
business relating to my Uncle Edward's af- 
fairs ; and is afraid he shall not be down 
before sixth day ; he is very sorry to trouble 
thee to send again for him, but the delay was 
quite unavoidable, and he wished me to come 
to day rather than thou shouldst send over 
for nothing, although I make but a poor 
representative of my dear Father, I doubt," 
she continued, as she beheld the unmistaka- 
ble look of disappointment occasioned by her 
announcement. 

"Hum/ can't come till sixtYk 3l«<JiV%jj\ — 
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what other piece of nonsense is afloat I 
wonder. Well, child ! We are pleased to see 
thee, at any rate, hast thou any luggage ? — 
no boxes 1 hope too large to go under the 
seat of my chaise. Thee had better get 
in first, and then we can manage the rest." 

He assisted Annie into the carriage, who 
looked with trembling anxiety lest the box 
which contained her wardrobe might be above 
the limited dimensions. It appeared to grow 
perfectly Brobdignagdian ; as balanced on the 
shoulder of a porter, it was carried across 
the road. And it was not, until by some 
wonderous contrivance, it was accommodated 
under the back seat of the four-wheeler, that 
she could breathe quite freely. 

Uncle Joseph took his seat beside her, 
slowly gathered up the reins, and bidding the 
man "lead the horse off/' which suggestion 
seemed necessary, as he evinced no disposi- 
tion to move for his own amusement, — they 
proceeded steadily on their way. 

Annie longed for intelligence concerning the 
stately houses on the Marine Parade, and even 
ventured a remark, as the graceful tracery 
of the Chain Pier shadowed forth on the 
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calm sea caught her attention. But Uncle 
Joseph did not hear her, Brighton was not 
new to him, and why any body else should 
be particularly interested in it never entered 
into his calculation. 

We will take advantage of this fit of ab- 
straction, and allow them quietly to pursue 
their way while we step on before, and 
introduce the Reader to our good friends at 
Oakington. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



Delightfully situated is Oakington, — nearly 
surrounded by the rising Downs, and catch- 
ing an oblique but extensive view of the rest- 
less sea, —now sleeping serenely enough, but 
proving by the bent appearance of the few 
trees, which form a small wood immediately 
behind the house, that cold and searching 
blasts could ruffle its now tranquil surface, and 
render the warm homestead, with its substantial 
barns, very needful to protect the favourite 
cattle of Uncle Joseph. 

The house of Elizabethan structure has 
many a pointed gable and odd looking stack of 
twisted chimneys. Heavily framed windows 
peeped between the fragrant jasmine, which 
reaches in fantastic luxuriance to the garret 
windows in front, and mingles with the dark 
leaved ivy, covering its northern end. 
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Climbing roses of ancient date hang round 
the heavy porch, and stately white lilies stand 
majestically tall at its entrance* A sloping 
lawn, where beds of many coloured flowers are 
blooming, is skirted by a low white fence, 
nearly shrouded by the graceful tamarisk, 
dividing the garden from a private road which 
leads alike to the house and farm* 

Such is Oakington externally, but who shall 
describe the exquisite neatness and precision 
of its internal arrangements. The snowy sur- 
face of its whitened hall, the spotless hue of 
its window-curtains, the well appointed place 
for everything, and everything always in its 
place. 

Could that little household elf, Untidyness, 
have scattered one thread, disarranged one 
paper, hunted one particle of dust from some 
obscure hiding place to disport itself in the 
' merrie sunshine/ it might have comforted 
poor human nature with the assurance, that 
nothing in ' this working-day world' is perfect* 
But no such goblin held his revels here, and 
the very perfection of neatness, regularity and 
order reigned paramount. 

Still it was perfection iced, au avt <& o\\A>} 
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restraint pervaded the rooms, and seemed to 
hold the dark chairs to their sombre places. 
They were made of no light material, ready 
to yield to the rapid hand that called them to 
immediate service ;. but steady and substantial 
chairs they were, requiring to be guided by 
steady and substantial persons. 

Moving through these apartments with 
stately step and measured pace, Aunt Ann 
walked, the guardian genius of regularity and 
order. The same air of chilly reserve stiffened 
her tall and majestic figure, the same air of 
exquisite neatness reigned in her dress and 
appointments ; her very knitting needles look- 
ed of more importance than the knitting needles 
of ordinary people. The lead-coloured shawl 
precisely pinned covered her ample shoulders, 
and partly shielded the dark silk gown which 
hung in rich folds around her. . 

Shielded we need not say, for not one speck 
of dirt could approach that careful toilette ; 
neatness of the fairest dye was enshrined 
within it, and the ' touch me not ' appearance . 
of the wearer would render its residence 
secure. By strong exertion of a highly gifted 
mind, she had brought into partial subjection, 
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a temper naturally overbearing and haughty, 
which a trifling annoyance would tempt out 
sometimes, and although she said but little, 
aunt Ann did not always look pleasant. A 
smile, with a furtive and uncertain expression, 
that seemed to have lost its way, would at 
times flit across her fine features, and not find- 
ing there a home or resting place, quickly 
disappear again. 

It is almost a fact, that whatever be the 
prevailing temper of the mistress of a house- 
hold, such is the aspect of her household 
generally. Children, servants, aye even the 
domestic cat, all share and consequently ex- 
press the prevailing feeling. Thus silence 
and reserve dwelt at Oakington. But dwelt 
not alone. One bright spirit was there to 
dispel the gloom, to steal like the warm breath 
of spring into each chill recess, and call every 
slumbering emotion of happiness into life. 

Aunt Lucy, the very embodiment of purity 
and love; her religion, the cheerfulness of a 
thankful heart ; her disposition, the ever gentle 
wish to please; her practice, to follow the 
great example of her divine Master, and with 
right good will to scatter c peace ow e^x\Xv* 

v 
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The sunbeam that rested in her heart, shone 
in her sweet and placid face, and gave an 
almost youthful expression to the days of 
middle life, fast passing away. 

No one ever thought of her age ; her happy 
adaptation of the thoughts and feelings of 
others, her ready sympathy in their cares and 
pleasures, made her age and experience just 
that of the person with whom she conversed, 
and from the timid child gathering flowers in 
her noon-day walk to the deep converse of the 
elders of the meeting, all loved and respected 
dear Aunt Lucy. - 

She softened the harsh message without 
departing from its truth, — gave the decided 
order in a voice and manner that made it 
pleasure to obey ; and in her voluntary duty 
of companion and housekeeper to her sister, 
ruled with a powerful sway over the momen- 
tous affairs of every day existence. 

Far be it from us to ' despise the day of 
small things/ they are the bright flowers in 
woman's path, needing the most careful culture; 
neglected but for a season, the gay parterre of 
her home is desolate and weary to look upon. 
Still we believe it possible so to centre our 
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wishes in their accomplishment, so engross 
ourselves with this constant feeling of accom- 
modating and ministering to the littleness of 
others, that we form, as it were, a nucleus of 
our own selection, to which our best hopes are 
clinging, our best exertions gathering round, 
till we dwell in a cloud of our own creating, 
and forget the blue sky beyond it. And but 
for the deep religion of her nature, that sped 
her buoyant hope to do good to all, Aunt 
Lucy might have rejoiced in the expressive 
soubriquet of ' a twaddle.' 

Her dress, as well arranged as her sister's, 
and formed of a material less rich and expen- 
sive, better suited to the performance of her 
household duties, is just as scrupulously clean, 
as exquisitely neat, always alike, the delicately 
patterned lilac cotton gown, the shawl of small 
dimensions, neatly pinned on either shoulder, 
to display a clear white muslin neckerchief, 
worn outside the dress and crossed over the 
bosom ; the snowy cap of the same texture, 
and always of the same fashion, so completely 
without crease or rumple, that you might be 
sure it was put on new that very day, or that 
Aunt Lucy must have stepped into a glass case 
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every night, and descended from it the next 
morning, the very fac-simile of what she had 
been the day before. 

On first days (Sundays), on week day meet- 
ings, and when friends came to tea, the dress 
was changed for one of sombre silk, which 
certainly did not so well become the wearer ; 
for if we speak truth, Aunt Lucy was apt to 
be a leetle formal in her best attire; sat extra 
still, smiled less, for she never laughed, she 
held it inappropriate to the soberness of 
Friends, and of a ministering Friend too, to 
exhibit such unmistakable tokens of gaiety. 

Strange that she should imagine, that He 
who gave the merry laugh to childhood, who 
throws universal gladness in the sunlight, 
should have denied such expression to her; 
but she believed the quietness to be right, and 
as she did in all things, conscientiously acted 
accordingly. 

But while we are gossiping of Oakington 
and its belongings, we are sadly forgetting 
that the slow and steady pace of old Job, 
tortoise-like though it may be, is surely bring- 
ing the travellers so near home, that we have 
scarcely time to go out and meet them. 
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The quiet musings of Uncle Joseph were 
suddenly broken by his enquiry, — "What 
keeps thy Father from coming ? do thee know 
my dear?" 

" He was detained by the want of some im- 
portant paper relating to my Uncle Edward's 
affairs, and it could not be obtained before 
James Lyall returns." 

"James Lyall! aye, very likely; where is 
he gone to ? n 

u To Liverpool, to apprentice his son James 
to Thomas Dennet." 

" To Liverpool ! — Why that's where thy 
Cousin Anne is living; she has a very nice 
situation at Hannah Dennet's; takes care of 
the children and reads to Hannah, who has ill 
health. I am not like thy Father, I always 
endeavour to see my children employed ; the 
more they get out from home the better, it 
makes them useful, and able to earn their own 
living.** 

Certain that this remark applied to the 
lavish indulgence of her own childhood, Annie 
did not dare to reply, and really distressed 
for a subject on neutral ground, she praised 
the sleek coat of the horse, Yv\s xe^.^ cfc*.- 

f2 
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dience to the reins, &c. Most unexpectedly, 
she had discovered the El Dorado of her 
Uncle's character ; his love for his horse, and 
stock generally, positively gilded the sterner 
points of his temper. 

" Yes ! Yes ! Ann/ 5 he said, " old Job has 
been a good steady going fellow for these ten 
years, and with my driving is just as likely to 
last ten years more. If I had been like my 
brother Edward or thy Father, I should never 
have bought a horse like this," he continued, 
patting his favourite with the end of his whip. 
" They were always for high-flyers, and were 
never satisfied unless they could go scamper- 
ing over the country at twelve miles an hour, 
and after they had given perhaps fifty or 
sixty pounds for him; — why what use was 
such a horse ? could never be put to plough ! 
Now old Job here, makes no objection to any 
work I give him, he would be just as willing 
to draw a cart as to trot along with this four- 
wheeler. 

" No ! No ! Ann, take my word for it 'tis 
the useful people, that can turn their hands 
to any thing, who are wanted in this world ; 
none of your high- mettled steeds, that are fit 
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for nothing but to prance about and be looked 
at. I thought thee were too much of a Lon- 
doner to notice stock, but come now, tell me 
which is the best of that drove ?" He said, as 
some very fine cows were driven past them. 

Quite by chance, Annie decided on the 
prettiest of the group : 

" Very well guessed, my dear, I think she 
is the best looking; but we must not be de- 
ceived by her beauty. Yonder brown one, 
there! thou sees, that one just against the 
hedge, will give twice as much milk, — thou 
must not always trust to appearances." 

" But, dear Uncle!" cried Annie, playfully, 
" it was upon appearances thou called on me to 
decide." 

"True, true!" he replied, now in perfect 
good humour, " I shall take thee over the 
farm to morrow, and thee shall decide on the 
appearance of my pigs; I have got some 
famous pigs I can tell thee, — plenty of bacon 
at Oakington." 

Checking at once his conversation, and old 
Job, he allowed the cows, which Annie rightly 
guessed were his own, to pass through a wide 
gate-way, and then slowly foWo^weA. \lWyl fo<a\.- 
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steps, until a turn in the road disclosed a large 
farm-yard, into which the advanced guard 
leisurely defiled, and in a few minutes more 
drew up before his own dwelling. 

Aunt Lucy was in the garden waiting the 
arrival of the travellers; she doubtless did 
look disappointed when she found her brother 
had not arrived, but if she did, the feeling 
was overcome before they observed it, and 
with a bright welcome beaming in her face, 
she hurried to the gate to receive Annie. 

" No Brother John I" cried Uncle Joseph, 
€S detained again ; here Lucy, help Ann out ; 
where are the boys? there's no one here to 
take the horse. Holloa there I'* he shouted, 
in a tone which quickly brought the lad, who 
had been driving the cows, to his side. 

" Why did not thee come before/* he said, 
" thou sawest us driving after thee." 

" That new brown cow, wouldn't go into 
the cow-house, master/* said the boy, " I was 
forced to leave her in the yard now, to come 
to you." 

" Very well, lead the horse round to the 
stable, and tell Saunders to look well to him, 
he is warm now — and I say! tell him to bring 
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that box, that is under the back seat, into the 
house presently. 

" The roads are heavy! arn't they old 
friend/' he said, addressing his horse, as he 
felt carefully under the collar for some signs 
of the heat he expected. Then telling Annie 
to go into the house, where he should see 
her again by tea-time, he bent his way to the 
cattle-yard. 

" We are pleased to see thee ! quite pleased 
to see thee! dear girl/' said Aunt Lucy, 
affectionately kissing her youthful visitor, 
" come into the house, thy Aunt is expecting 
thee." 

Drawing Annie's arm tightly and with a 
warm pressure within her own, her companion 
to whom she instinctively clung, conducted 
her to the presence of Aunt Ann, who greeted 
her with much more cordiality than she ex- 
pected, received her apologies for her Father 
with good grace, and was quite pleased she 
had come as his representative. 

" Now, take thy bonnet off, my dear/' she 
said, " thy Aunt will shew thee to thy cham- 
ber. And Lucy," she added, " desire them 
to send in tea directly my husband coxftfe* \w* 
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Ann will bq refreshed by a cup of tea." " It 
is all ready for him ;" said Lucy, " come dear 
Ann, I will take thy cloak." And loading 
herself with Annie's wrapping mantle, she pre- 
ceded her niece, walking carefully on the 
narrow matting, which at intervals crossed the 
white hall we have mentioned, and up a 
flight of stairs, which, however unsuitable 
their presence there, might have easily ac- 
commodated a regiment of soldiers, to a room, 
which like the rest, bore that touch-me-not 
appearance of extreme neatness so impossible 
not to disarrange. 

" And now dear child ! let me help thee ! 
I will ring for some warm water, thee will like 
to wash the dust away. How very nice, it 
is to have thee with us/' continued Aunt Lucy, 
bustling about all the time, smoothing out 
Annie's bonnet-strings, folding her handker- 
chief, putting away her cloak, with the busy 
zeal of one whose overflowing kindness fairly 
oozes from her finger-ends in its loving wish 
of active service. 

" See here, dear, is a nice cupboard ! where 
Mary shall put thy box ; and here are drawers, 
where thee can put thy gowns, or any thing 
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thou likes. Thee will excuse the use of my 
brush to smooth thy hair, till my brother 
sends in thy dressing-***, and now what can 
I do for thee ?" she said, fairly brought to a 
stand still by her continued exertions. 

" Nothing, dear Aunt, I thank thee," cried 
Annie, " I am quite grieved to trouble thee 
so much, but thou art so very kind I really 
cannot prevent thee from" — 

" Thou shouldst never wish to prevent me 
from endeavouring to serve my friends," in- 
terrupted Aunt Lucy, " I do so like to be 
useful to everybody I love, and to every body 
else, I believe, but especially to thee, dear 
child! I have so longed to see thee! — And 
now, let me look at thee again," she said, 
holding Annie's hands within her own, and 
looking earnestly into her face. " Yes ! thou 
art like thy Father ; thou art a Barclay, Ann ! 
But those are thy Mother's eyes, thy Father's 
are grey thou knows. 

" And my Brother, and Sister, are both 
Well, and John is only prevented from coming 
by James Lyall being in Liverpool ! Well, 
it is a great pleasure to have thee; and we 
must be contented not to have a\Y o\xt ^&fe~ 
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sures at once, or perhaps they would not last 
long enough. All is ordered aright I doubt 
not, and now, let us go down stairs ;" she con- 
tinued, issuing out upon the broad lobby on 
which the lower bed-rooms opened, then turn- 
ing quickly round, with, " excuse me for one 
moment," she passed again into the room to 
pick up a particle of straw which had adhered 
to Annie's dress during her journey. Satis- 
fied, that now the apartment remained in statu 
quo, she heralded her niece's arrival to the 
parlour, with — 

" Here she is sister ! thou wilt find her 
quite a Barclay." 

Aunt Ann, pointed with the tip of her knit- 
ting-needle to a chair, beside her. " Sit here, 
Ann," she said, " I am much indebted to the 
consideration of thy Father and Mother, in 
sending thee to prevent our disappointment 
and the more so, as I am sure it must have 
cost them an effort to suffer thee to come 
alone. We shall hope to see my brother, 
by sixth day then ? I shall be glad to have a 
few hours with him before Edward arrives, 
and he is expected on seventh day." 

Annie once more went into the detail of 
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her good father's intention in favour of Oak- 
ington — while Aunt Lucy seated herself by 
the well filled tea-table, on which she had 
been placing rich preserves, a pot of honey, 
and many a nice biscuit, which seemed to 
appear at her bidding fiom a corner cup- 
board, of which she held the key. 

Heavy boots were heard in the hall, hats 
rattled on the pegs, and the two hopeful sons 
of Joseph Barclay — Joseph or young Joe, as 
he was called, with his brother Nathaniel, 
lounged into the parlour, and advancing to- 
wards Annie straightway held out a hand, 
with " how art thou cousin Ann ?*' — and then 
took a seat by Aunt Lucy, where they con- 
tinued to converse in an under tone, as though 
they felt free to talk with her. 

They were fine young men, but awkward- 
ness had marked them for her own, and the 
grey worsted stockings, drab breeches, and 
collarless coat certainly heightened its effect 
considerably. A haughty temper dwelt on 
the brow of the eldest son, but intelligence 
gleamed from the bright eyes of his brother, 
and if the hair, so perseveringly plastered 
over his forehead, could for one Yvtt\e motftRrcX 

G 
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be brushed aside, intellect of no mean order 
might be traced in its bold outline. 

All were waiting the return of the master, 
and during the interral, Aunt Lucy had again 
recourse to her faYourite amusement, that of 
discoTering in erery face she saw, a likeness 
to some one of her many friends. " Now 
sister! did I not tell thee, she was quite a 
Barclay ? she has just her Father's nose and 
chin, but the eyes are not, like, what do thee 
think •» 

" I think she is not particularly like her 
Father, 9 replied Aunt Ann ; " unless he be 
much altered : she is certainly not like him in 
his younger days : Ann, in my opinion, takes 
after her Mother's family, and is very much 
like Agnes Stuiton*~ 

*• Agnes Sturton — her Mother's sister," said 
Lucy, doubtfully scanning Annie's blushing 
face* " Let me see* — she married Charles 
Gteenwell, the son of old Isaac Greenwell of 
Chisdhurst, and his brother — * 

But die genealogical tree of the Greenwells 
was wppcd in the bud, and the attention of 
aM was attracted by the sound of a horse 
coming at a sharp pace along the road that led 
tothefiurm. 
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"There comes Bernard!" cried Joseph, 
" he expected to get home before father! he 
didn't do it though." 

Aunt Lucy's gentle " hush !" silenced any 
further remark, as Uncle Joseph walked 
steadily into the room, and taking the arm- 
chair placed for him at the tea-table, looked 
at his sons, as he enquired sternly, " Where 
has Bernard been to?" 

" I can't say," replied Joseph jun., " Bernard 
don't often tell us where he goes to." 

" I wish he was gone from the Farm ;" cried 
his Father, " he will never be satisfied till he 
has spoiled every horse upon it.** 

" That he wont though/' continued his 
hopeful son, " thee'll never catch Master 
Bernard taking any but the best of 'em." 

" Thee know," said Nathan, a he only 
went to meet the coach." 

" He did not tell me so/' rejoined his 
brother. 

" He did not distinctly tell thee so, perhaps, 
but he mentioned it before us both, and thee 
might have heard him." 

Joseph made no answer, but helping him- 
self with no sparing hand to the A&mtXe^ ow 
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the table, he asked Aunt Lucy if she was not 
going to pour out the tea, and commenced 
spreading the marmalade upon his own bread 
and butter with great diligence. * 

After due consideration, Nathan rose, armed 
with a plate of thin bread and butter, which 
he presented to his Mother, then timidly ad- 
vancing, held the plate to Annie with, " Wilt 
thou take any bread and butter, please ? " 

" Not any, Fm obliged to thee>" said his 
cousin. He felt greatly inclined to recom- 
mend some of the biscuits, which he knew to 
be excellent, and which he particularly wished 
she should taste, but the demon mauvaise 
honte discouraged him; a whisper from his 
brother, of which he caught the words " Nat 
doing the polite !" was too much for him and 
turning his back upon his cousin, he walked 
straightway to the table and resumed his seat. 

Annie was soon provided, by the care of 
Aunt Lucy, with all and more than all she 
required, and was moreover admitted to the 
honour of sharing a place on the little round 
stand, where the cup and saucer of Aunt Ann 
were wont to rest. 

A rapid step crossed the hall, ascended the 
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stairs by three at a time, and was lost in the 
distance. Uncle Joseph had quietly discussed 
his tea, and handing the cup to his sister, said 
complacently, 

" I'll take another cup, if thee please Lucy, 
it is very refreshing and agreeable." 

" Well, Ann," he cried, addressing his niece, 
who started as the voice she dreaded claimed 
her immediate attention, " how do thee get 
on ! quite rested, hey ! why how came thy 
Father and Mother to trust thee alone ! It is 
a great wonder thee wasn't run away with! 
Thee must let them have a letter to-morrow, 
they will never sleep to night, depend upon it ! " 

cc I did post a letter to them this afternoon, 
Uncle ; or at least the coachman quite promised 
to do so." 

st A letter ! why where didst thou write it ! 
I saw thee, certainly all the time thou wast in 
Brighton." 

" It was written before I left home, and I 
gave it to the coachman while thou wast 
kindly seeing to the placing of my box in the 
chaise." 

" Write a letter, and bring it with thee ! 
ha! ha! ha!'' laughed Vict \3tvc\fc," ^&\*£% i 

g2 
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new plan isn't it ! what end was it to answer, 
my dear?" he said more kindly, in compassion 
to his niece, who disconcerted by his manner 
and still more so by the rude laugh of young 
Joe, looked painfully embarrassed. 

She struggled for courage however, and 
replied as firmly as she could, " that it simply 
contained an assurance of her safe arrival, and 
the post mark would show that she had 
reached Brighton in safety." 

" Well, and a very good plan too," he re- 
plied, " we never thought of that ; when my 
Ann went to Liverpool we didn't hear of her 
for some days ; thy Aunt there, was in a great 
fidget about her, and thy Aunt here, (pointing 
to Lucy^ wanted to go with her, to be sure to 
take care of her ! I knew she would go safe 
enough, and so she did ; what should hinder 
her? 

"And pray where hast thou been ? " he con- 
tinued almost in the same breath, as turning 
round on his chair, he saw Bernard advancing 
towards his Aunt. 

Not hearing, or at any rate unheeding the 
affectionate salutation of his Uncle, Bernard 
had shaken hands with Annie, regretted not 
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seeing bis Uncle John, for whom he felt the 
greatest respect, &c, and in a slightly foreign 
accent, told, in good set terms, the pleasure 
he enjoyed in meeting her; his perfect self- 
possession and gentlemanly bearing standing 
in strong contrast to the very different manners 
of his cousins. 

Well might young Joe, as he evidently did, 
envy the easy grace with which he moved and 
spoke. And Nathan, kind as his nature was, 
could not help thinking, more particularly to 
night perhaps than he had ever done before, 
that it was strange how easily Bernard could 
talk to people without being put out, nor 
help wishing that he too had gone to dress, 
and stealing a glance at his brother, whose 
raillery he dreaded, he brushed his own dark 
hair a little on one side, in humble imitation of 
the curling locks which disclosed the polished 
brow of his handsome cousin. 

Uncle Joseph, certain that his enquiry had 
been heard, sat calmly wondering at the as- 
surance which declined an immediate answer ; 
for some moments he played with his tea- 
spoon, as if waiting to see how long such 
impertinence might last, — -then *&tvc\ftd&3 *«A* 
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" At thy leisure, young man, I should be glad 
of an answer to my question." 

" I beg your pardon, sir, you spoke ? " said 
Bernard, as if waiting to be questioned further. 

" Thee beg my excuse, and well thee may ; 
where hast thou been I say? and why dost 
thou take out the horses without my leave ? w 

€€ I had a very strong inclination to meet my 
Uncle John, to whom my father and myself are 
under such incalculable obligations, and whose 
coming here, even now, prompted as it is by a 
wish to do my father still further service, I 
fancied demanded such attention from me as a 
positive duty. I could not ask your permis- 
sion about a horse, because you had already 
started, but I knew the chestnut mare had 
been in the stable for some days, and I thought 
you would not object to my riding her over." 

" And why didn't thee mention thy intention 
to thy cousins ? " said his Uncle, a little sof- 
tened by the explanation. 

" They would not have understood my feel- 
jngs,"Bernard was about to say, but he changed 
the sentence. " I was very late, as it was, Sir, 
and had not time to explain anything/' 

" And why wert thou not at the coach ? " 
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" I was mistaken in the name of the coach, 
and must have reached Brighton just as you 
left it; I waited the arrival of two more 
coaches, but hearing then that you left with a 
lady in the chaise an hour before, I came home 
as quickly as I could." 

" Did not spare the mare, I dare say ; which 
way didst thou go ? not quietly along the road 
I'm quite sure." 

(€ I went across the Downs into the Lewes 
road ; the mare enjoyed a breathing over the 
turf amazingly." 

"She would, not enjoy having her knees 
broken, nor I either ; and I desire thee do not 
take her out again without I know of it." 

Bernard bowed in polite submission, and 
Uncle Joseph turning to his sons, desired 
them to go and see after her, as they might 
be sure she had not been properly attended 
to. 

"Do thee go, Nathan," said Aunt Lucy, 
" thy brother has not yet finished his tea." 

Nathan rose instantly, well aware, as she 
could be, that Joseph would not be likely to 
improve, by his description, any unfavourable 
state in which he might find the m&ie. 
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The evening passed agreeably enough, 
Annie had much to tell of home, and many 
a question to answer. The unwonted ap- 
pearance of a guest, at Oakington, put all 
into better spirits than usual. A substantial 
supper served at nine o'clock, increased the 
general cheerfulness, till Annie began to 
imagine her Father was right, and that things 
at Oakington had greatly improved since he 
saw it. 

" Thee look tired, dear," said Aunt Lucy, 
observing that change of air, the journey, or 
the new scenes in which she found herself 
had wearied her young visitor, and was fast 
calling sleep from 'the seventh heaven/ to 
steal fatigue and bear it away unknoion'st, 
or in other words, that as the children 
say, Annie's ' eyes were fast drawing straws 
to serve the thatcher.* 

" It is quite my time to say farewell. Shall 
I leave thee in thy room, on my way to my 
own?" Glad of the suggestion, Annie rose, 
kissing her Aunt, and shaking hands with 
every member of the family she bade each 
farewell, and then followed the departing 
steps of Aunt Lucy. Selecting candles from 
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the many grouped in plain china candlesticks 
on a marble slab, and lighting them at a 
taper kept burning for the purpose, they 
wended their way to bed. 

Long did Aunt Lucy linger in the hope 
of assisting Annie, then bidding her an affec- 
tionate farewell, she sought her own quiet 
couch, on which the gentle moonbeams had 
long been resting, and left "dear Annie" to 
repose. That is, she thought she did; but 
the sleepiness that bent the eyelids of Annie 
in the parlour, she had left there. Somebody 
needed it perhaps, but poor Annie had lost it 
entirely. 

She was now as completely awake as when 
she first entered the house and encountered 
the dreaded reception of Aunt Ann. 

She was alone in that room, whose exces- 
sive neatness she so feared to disturb, and 
whose white draperies hung like wreaths of 
snow in the moonlight. 

She listened to the footsteps, as some 
fortunate possessor of the sleepiness she had 
lost passed along the lobby. Heard Uncle 
Joseph fasten the doors, draw a heavy chain 
across that which guarded the entt&\\re,ui\& 
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telling the boys to be " stirring early," came 
heavily up stairs. 

Aunt Ann tapped at her door as she 
passed, asked if she were comfortable, and 
satisfied with her assurance that she was so, 
went on. Now all was silent, but the booming 
sea rebounding on the beach, as, drawing a 
long breath, the receding wave gathered 
fresh strength to dash again more loudly. 
The sound was new to Annie, she had never 
lived in its vicinity, and she listened with 
attentive ear, till its monotony of sound 
became almost as silence. The ticking of 
her watch became louder than ever watch 
ticked before, she held it in her hand as 
the only familiar friend in that large house ; 
then as if ashamed of her ingratitude to those 
who had treated her so kindly, she went over 
the events of the day, contrasted the cha- 
racters, guessed the dispositions, estimated 
the tempers and appearances of her newly 
known relatives; till wearied and nervous, 
she would have hailed the presence of a gnat, 
" though it had bit her" to have heard its 
hum in the deep silence. 

At last she did hear the chain move, — 
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she was sure of it, a low rustling sound, then 
the chain drawn more heavily than before, 

" Her noble heart went pit a pat, 
And to herself, she said what's that ? — " 

when a loud growl, succeeded by a deep- 
toned bark, told the glad tidings that a dog- 
kennel was beneath her window, and that its 
occupant was no unwatchful guardian. 

Soon she heard the sound of horses' feet 
upon the distant road, and satisfied that they 
had disturbed the dog, that she had a com- 
panion who could watch in the silence, she 
left him to a duty which he seemed to enjoy, 
and forgetting all her fears and trepidations 
slept sweetly. 
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CHAPTER V. 

The morning sun peeped stealthily in, the 
lark sung his loudest, till the rich tones rung 
in the fresh clear air, as if melody itself were 
keeping holiday, but Annie still slept on. 
Discords from the poultry-yard disturbed the 
echoes on the neighbouring hills, awakening 
them to spend the day, like busy bodies as 
they are repeating all they heard. 

The horses, ready for active service, came 
with their rattling harness to take their matin 
draught and frighten the frogs by rushing 
into a pond of clear water near the house, 
where the shadowing trees grew most luxu- 
riantly, loving the dark mirror none the less, 
that it gave back their graceful tracing on the 
clear blue sky; but so sweet is the sleep of 
peaceful security, that these sounds had mingled 
with the daily hum of farming occupation 
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long before Annie awakened to the bright 



morning. 



Unused to early rising at home, she feared 
she might trespass on the family breakfast 
hour, which Aunt Lucy had told her was 
eight o'clock; her watch, however, good na- 
turedly re-assured her and promised to be a 
good twenty minutes before the hour-hand 
should point to seven. She dressed as quickly 
as a due regard to the nicety of the toilet per- 
mitted ; and throwing up the sash saw imme- 
diately beneath the window her guardian 
growler of the night, a large and very fine 
Newfoundland dog, who, with head askance, 
was very attentively watching her movements. 

"Poor fellow! good dog!" cried Annie. 
Pleased, with the gentle salutation, Neptune 
bounded on his kennel, and while his heavy 
tail beat time against its side, tried to perform 
an uncouth pirouette of satisfaction, and while 
his white teeth shone as the lips, knowingly 
caught up, allowed a most insinuating whine 
to pass between them, he strove as well as 
dog might do, to tell how very glad he was to 
claim acquaintance with the fair speaker. 

Annie promised him, that s\\e s\\o\A& s>wcv 
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be down, and hurried to keep her appoint- 
ment, but the way to the east end of the house 
was difficult to find, and when she reached 
the kennel, the dog was gone. 

His broad collar lay unbuckled on the ground, 
and many a scattered straw showed that he 
had rushed away to all the enjoyment of 
liberty. Quickly Annie's disappointment va- 
nished, for at a little distance, Aunt Lucy, 
ever the busiest of bees, was bending over her 
flowers deeply occupied in the art and mystery 
of gardening. Most diligently doing what 
her hands found to do, she was so entirely 
engrossed with the pursuit, that until Annie 
touched her shoulder, she was perfectly una- 
ware of her presence. 

It would have done any body good to see 
the beaming smile that bade her niece " good 
morrow," long before she had made the usual 
enquiries of the morning ; not the common 
place phrase of politeness, that ' hopes you 
have rested well/ and takes that hope for an 
answer, but real, right down questioning, that 
would not be put off without direct assurances 
of the fact. 

" Thee did not sleep well, dear child ! dear! 
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dear ! I quite forgot to mention that Bernard's 
dog was at the end of the house, and I doubt 
he disturbed thee, — a noisy thing ! " 

" No indeed, dear Aunt, I was delighted to 
have a companion so near me ; but what lovely 
petunias, they are quite as fine as those in our 
conservatory. Are they not unusually large ? " 

€€ Well dear, I think they are ; and more 
than that I think they ought to be, for some- 
times I am afraid they tempt me to pay them 
too much attention. Do thee know/' she said 
very confidentially, " I feel it such a pri- 
vilege to cultivate flowers. It is so pleasant 
to select a favourite, and present it to some 
dear friend, who appreciates the offering. 
Great benefits often render gratitude painful, 
from a sense of the difficulty of repayment; 
but a simple flower, while it gratifies our own 
vanity in its selection, unless it bear some sad 
remembrance, cannot raise an emotion less 
pure than its own sweet petals. 

" They always look to me like smiles on 
the dimpled face of Nature, and I do so feel 
it a thing to be thankful for, that they are so 
lavishly scattered around us. Is it not won- 
derful that ' He who guides t\\e yf\vvcW\\\\ %xA 

n 2 
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directs the storm/ should place these lovely 
miniatures of his wisdom, where the young 
child can gather them to gladden the heart of 
his playfellow." 

She was silent for a few moments ; then as 
if concluding her reverie aloud, she repeated, 
" Yes ! I do love flowers, and always endea- 
vour to furnish my sister with a choice bouquet 
for the breakfast-table. But not from these," 
she said hurriedly, as if fearing Annie might 
take her at her word, and gather them. 
" These are my pets, and are gathered only 
by the summer breezes ; I provide my nosegay 
from the front-garden; and if thee please, 
dear, we will go there and find it." 

She led the way by a nearer path than 
Annie had chosen, and both were quickly en- 
gaged in arranging and comparing the various 
beauties that fell beneath their nimble fingers. 
A loud deep barking reminded Annie of 
her friend of the preceding night, as bound- 
ing over the low white fence, every hair drip- 
ping with the salt-water bath he had taken, 
casting around him a rainbow of spray as he 
shook his shaggy coat in the sparkling sun- 
shine, came Neptune himself; little dreaming 
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that his moist company, could be any thing 
but agreeable to the ladies. 

" Oh dear! dear! dear ! " cried Aunt Lucy, 
shielding her neat dress from his approach, 
" Bernard thee should'nt let thy dog come in, 
thee know it will displease Aunt Arm." 

" Never mind, Aunty dear/' said Bernard, 
following his dog's example by springing over 
the fence also, " you see, I could not pos- 
sibly help it; neither he or I, opened the 
gate." 

" What think you of the sea view here, 
Miss Barclay?" he continued, " are you ladies 
intending to take a turn upon the beach this 
lovely morning V 9 

" Bernard! dear Bernard," called Aunt 
Lucy, tc thy dog is gone into the house." 

" Confound him," cried Bernard, for right 
well he knew the trespass would be heavily 
visited, and quickly vanished to bring him 
back ; but to no purpose, every footmark was 
imprinted on the snowy hall ; a perfect shower 
from his wet coat was sprinkled around, and 
worse than all, the impress of two great paws 
were marked upon the otherwise spotless drug- 
get, as he had peeped up stairs, &^\v^\fc\\!$cj 
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with the intention of calling Aunt Ann to 
breakfast. Bernard succeeded in capturing 
him, saying laughingly as he returned, Cf now 
for a lecture; hang the dog/' But he evi- 
dently feared more from his Aunt's anger than 
he cared to express; begged to carry the 
flowers as a peace-offering, and almost silently 
followed Annie and Aunt Lucy into the house. 

Aunt Ann said nothing, but she did not 
look conciliatory, and Bernard was advancing 
to apologize for his favourite, when his steps 
were arrested by the stern voice of his uncle. 

" Bernard!" he said, " if that dog is not 
tied up, I'll have him shot, thou art always 
hindering thy time with him ; thy cousins have 
been employed on the farm these two hours, 
and thou ought to have been with them, in- 
stead of wandering about with that brute ; 
not that thou art of much more use than he is," 
he continued, in rather an under tone ; then, 
glancing at Annie, he added, " and now, I 
suppose there will be still less done. However 
the dog comes into the house, if he is not 
tied up, I'll have him shot, — the sooner thou 
gets a master for him the better. 11 

The young man coloured highly, and but 
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for his Father he would not have borne the 
rebuke, but he did not speak. 

Aunt Lucy, read a chapter from the Testa- 
ment, then for a few minutes all sat silently. 
The book was quietly slid away by one of 
the domestics, who had all been summoned to 
the reading, and breakfast proceeded very 
steadily. 

Good substantial viands were upon the 
table, but the sweetener to the ' dinner of 
herbs' was gone out that morning, and part 
of * the stalled ox/ well salted as it was, past 
away unheeded. Just as bright spirits ever 
feel communion for each other, Annie clung 
to Aunt Lucy's side, and was delighted to 
receive an invite from her to attend her to the 
poultry-yard. Bernard, was leaning upon the 
gate in deep reverie, he turned as they ap- 
proached ; " It's of no use, Aunty/ 5 he said, 
" even your gentle spiriting cannot tie me 
down to these repeated insults, to be schooled 
like a child, and compared to those louts ! I 
cannot bear it, I shall break cover some day 
Aunty ! I know I shall." 

" Think of thy Father, just now, dear boy/' 
she said soothingly,- " thy Uncle meuxva'ntU, 
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but he expresses himself harshly, thou must 
make allowance for him ; his thoughts are 
centered in the farm, and to work upon it 
he would consider as quite a privilege, thou 
knows. Bear with him a little longer and do 
thy work diligently, we will reward thee with 
a walk this evening with Ann and I. What is 
thy employment to-day ?" 

" To plough ! " he replied, in a tone ex- 
pressive of the most perfect disgust, " to follow 
the bright example of my clod-hopping cou- 
sins, less contented than the poor oxen I drive 
before me — they feel but the fatigue without 
the degradation." 

" Nay ! Nay ! take thy comparison rather 
from yonder rook, he is contented for a time to 
pick a scanty maintenance from the clods, cer- 
tain that, when opportunity offers, he can soar 
above them, and live once more in his native 
element." 

He smiled at the simile, bowed gracefully 
to his Aunt and cousin, and, with his eyes 
fixed upon the rising cloud of rooks his ap- 
proach had scattered, walked onwards. 

" My dear brother has sadly mistaken the 
way of persuading that young man to yield to 
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his wishes," said Aunt Lucy. " In order to 
bend the high spirit which must, we fear, stoop 
under existing circumstances, he tries to hu- 
miliate him by giving him employment suited 
only to those who have never learnt to con- 
sider such work a degradation. As well might 
he hope to make the eagle love his cage, as 
to bend the ambitious character and soaring 
spirit by means, which only render it still more 
rebellious and haughty." 

" I should imagine," said Annie timidly, 
" that their habits of thinking were so dis- 
tinctly opposed, neither had the slightest 
chance of understanding the other. My uncle, 
a thoroughly practical man, seeing every thing 
exactly as it occurs, must look upon the ele- 
gant taste and polished manners of my cousin 
Bernard, just in the same way as he told me 
yesterday, that he considered a useful horse 
of infinitely more value, than one employed 
only for shew and amusement." 

" He does so, and sometimes forgets, that 
it is quite possible to combine elegance with 
utility." 

" The Grecian palaces/' said Annie, " were 
not less durable because the columns which 
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supported them were decorated with all the 
pride of art." 

" They might it is true*" said Aunt Lucy, 
iC have rested on a plainer pillar." 

" But where would be our a dmiratio n of die 
taste of the ancient world ?** persisted her niece. 

Aunt Lucy smiled,. " but with regard to 
Bernard/* she said* " I am quite at a loss ; he 
suffers severely front these constant reproofs, 
and I am persuaded he will never do any good 
on the farm* I quite hope* thy dear Father 
will interest himself to procure some employ- 
ment fur him, more suited to his talents and 
education." 

Annie hoped so too, and busily devising 
schemes, in which the advancement of Bernard 
was the leading wish* they repaired to the 
house* Lucy to superintend die domestic eco- 
nomy, and Annie to spend an hour with Aunt 
Ann. She found her sitting in the parlour, 
whose chul precision was reflected in her own 
aspect* 

Her aunt looked up at Annie's entrance, 
but without making any remark pursued her 
knitting. Half an hour passed by; Annie 
tried to be amused by looking round the room, 
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but there was positively nothing which could 
invite attention to rest upon for a moment. 
She cast sundry furtive glances at the large 
book-case, which furnished one side of the 
apartment, but she had certain misgivings that 
those dark green curtains concealed, not the 
volumes she would gladly have perused, but 
sundry jam-pots, which ever and anon were 
drafted into the smaller cupboard, of which 
Aunt Lucy held the key. 

She had seen no books in the house except 
the Bible, and u few volumes of the dying 
sayings of good old Friends, who had long since 
passed away, and which however excellent in 
themselves, did not present any very high 
degree of interest to the young heart, bounding 
with health and energy. Her Uncle was looking 
at a newspaper that morning, but he bad put 
it into his pocket, or if not, it would never be 
allowed to lie on the table 'making a litter/ 
so Annie was none the better for that; and 
she was meditating an escape to her own room, 
when Aunt Ann said seriously. 

" Hast thou no employment, Ann ? " 
" I have a purse to make for Papa," said 
Annie, " but I should be pleased to assist tUee^ 

i 
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dear Aunt, if thou wilt employ me, or to read 
to thee, ns I frequently do to Mamma, if it will 
be agreeable." 

11 1 have no purses for thee to make, and am 
not accustomed to be read to, I'm obliged to 
thee. It is sad to see a young woman like 
thee spending half an hour so listlessly ; how 
art thou employed at home ? " 

%t I usually help my Mother with the family 
needlework; we make up too a great many 
things for our poorer neighbours. My dear 
Father supplies us with books, and my spare 
time is more occupied with drawing, I believe, 
than with any other amusement. I have 
brought my sketch-book, and shall be de- 
lighted to employ it ; there is a beautiful sub- 
ject in that old shed at the entrance to the 
wood, with the rising hills behind it: and 
Aunt Lucy mentioned some ruins, not far 
distant, which might furnish some sketches; 
the clouds and mists on the hill sides are an 

excellent study, but the " She stopped, 

for a cloud was gathering on the brow of her 
Aunt, which threatened a thunder-storm : quite 
unaware of what she had done, Annie looked 
at her in fearful interrogation. 
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" I have scarcely patience to listen to thee, 
Ann," she said, " I am more grieved than 
surprised to find that my brother's unfortunate 
visit to Italy has quite destroyed all remem- 
brance of the habits of Friends. His dear 
Mother would have been greatly distressed if 
she could have believed that he would en- 
courage his child in the idolatry of painting 
images upon paper. Thy cousin, Nathan,, has 
a great inclination to waste his time in this 
manner, but his Father has very properly 
strictly forbidden it, and I quite hope that 
thou wilt not bring out thy sketch-book, as 
thou calls it, while thou art at Oakington." 

" Most certainly not, Aunt, if thou feels the 
slightest objection to it ; but thee will allow me 
to assure thee that my dear Father has never 
in any way departed from the habits of 
* Friends/ That it is his constant practice 
most conscientiously to fulfil every engage- 
ment of the Society of which he is a distin- 
guished member ; nothing could be further 
from his mind than the encouragement of 
idolatry, either in thought or feeling. He 
looks upon drawing, as I have often heard 
him say, as a delightful means o€ ie&\\L\w% <sv£t 
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thoughts, or of copying the works of Nature 
till we are lost in the contemplation of their 
perfection." 

" Young women, in my early days, Ann, 
were neither taught accomplishments nor argu- 
ments ; girls were enjoined to be ' quiet and 
sober-minded/ not given to much talking, and 
in so doing, were, I think, better carrying out 
the precepts of Paul than in the present time. 
My Brother is very likely equally lenient on 
the vain sports of music and dancing." 

" He considers them as amusements inno- 
cent in themselves, but being more likely than 
drawing to lead young people away from home, 
he is not desirous that I should acquire them" 

" We were taught, " rejoined Aunt Ann, 
"to meditate rather than to learn, — to watch the 
still small voice of the spirit in our hearts, cer- 
tain that it would direct us aright in all our 
requirements in this life, and lead us by the 
narrow way, the true path, to peace and life 
eternal." 

" And does it not ever do so ? " cried Annie, 
earnestly; "my dearest Father distinctly be- 
lieves so,he does but extend its kindly influence 
to the more minute demands of existence. Do 
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we not constantly see that ' the Word itself/ 
that wonderous spirit, which creates a world, 
forms with as exact a care the smallest flower, 
or gilds the butterfly that rests upon it. Oil ! 
if thee could see our microscope ! clear Aunt, 
thee would indeed feel that none but a power, 
who could form Creation itself was able to 
adapt habits and forms so perfect even to the 
smallest thing we can discover. 

" May not we then, in humble imitation, so 
use this holy gift, that while we recognize in it 
our guide through life, our hope hereafter, we 
may use it also in its microscopic power to 
grace and embellish the happiness of home ? 
I fear I have spoken very boldly ; 1 do but 
echo the opinions of my Father and Mother, 
who are always so good as to speak with con- 
fidence and freedom before me, and would not 
now have done so, indeed, dear Aunt, but that 
I feared thou had mistaken my Father's sen- 
timents, which I am quite sure thou would st 
approve." 

" Of that I am not at all certain ; but get 
thy purse now, my dear, and find an employ- 
ment better suited than argument to thy age 
and experience/* 

i2 
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Fluttered and excited, Annie gladly sought 
her own room, and perhaps we may forgive 
her resolution of never again voluntarily to 
encounter her formidable aunt alone. 

" Oh how different to my darling Mamma!" 
she mentally exclaimed, " I am sadly afraid I 
have said too much ; but then to doubt my 
Father ! no one shall do that while Annie is 
by to defend him. Oh that he were here to 
take me home again ! — to the very happiest 
place in all the world/' 

A slight sound attracted her attention, and 
turning quickly round, she saw the sweet face 
of Aunt Lucy peeping in at the half-opened 
door. As well might the silvery frost of the 
winter morning hope to remain in the midday 
sunshine, as vexation to dwell beneath the 
influence of a disposition like hers. 

s€ What art thou doing, dear child ? " she 
said, " I thought thee were with thy Aunt, 
and have been into the parlour to seek thee ; 
something has disturbed thee ; what can it 
be ? " she continued, advancing anxiously into 
the room. 

Annie sprang towards her, her eyes filled 
with tears, and as she was ever wout to do 
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with her own mother, told every little trouble 
of the morning. " I am so grieved," she con- 
tinued, " that I ever mentioned my tiresome 
sketch-book at all; I had not the slightest 
idea that it would displease my Aunt." 

€€ She objects to drawing as I do myself, 
dear, considering it as too light an amusement 
to encourage in our Society ; but thee may 
quite rest satisfied thy Aunt will not mention 
the subject again ; so now come with me, and 
bring thy knitting, I am going to work for an 
hour or two ; and Ann, dear, do thee know I 
have been planning a sweet walk for this even- 
ing. Nathan, dear boy, has been cleaning 
the old pony, and I should have been with 
thee before, but we have been busy finding up 
a saddle for thee, dear, and the pony is so gentle 
he will walk beside us, and Master Neptune, 
though he did behave so badly this morning, 
must be forgiven and go too, I suppose. Ber- 
nard has promised to join us, and we shall be 
quite a gay party ; I do so hope thou wilt en- 
joy it. 

Annie's grateful kiss told her how truly her 
hopes were likely to be gratified. 

" Come," said Aunt Luc^y, " nov* ftv^XoO^ 
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bright again ; put this hair to rights," she said, 
gently smoothing the rich braids ; then leaving 
Annie to complete its arrangement, she glided 
from the room. 

Half fearfully Annie descended, and on en- 
tering the room, found to her astonishment 
Aunt Ann looking positively agreeable. The 
sweet spirit that went about doing good, had 
surely been there too. 

" Thou hast been some time looking for thy 
purse, my dear/' said Aunt Ann quite kindly. 
" Come shew it to me ;" and with unwonted 
interest she asked the number of stitches the 
pattern required, and expressed an opinion of 
the work, till Annie felt quite free again. 

Aunt Lucy and her work-basket came in 
together, and the morning which threatened so 
heavily, passed off pleasantly after all. 

' Now came still evening on,' but long before 
* twilight grey ' had fallen { on herb, and fruit, 
and flower/ Annie had been carefully lifted 
on the old pony by Bernard, while Nathan 
held the reins ; and Aunt Lucy, full of cheerful 
sympathy for the juveniles, was walking be- 
tween the young men. 

The pony with his gentle burden patted on 
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behind them, quite near enough for his rider 
to join in the snatches of conversation, which 
started out from every hill that owned a legend, 
from every heap of stones of odd dimensions, 
from the distant sea, and in fact from every 
object that in its turn claimed the attention of 
the ramblers. 

Neptune had all his 'talk to himself/ as 
with joyous bark he bounded over the green- 
sward, startling the lark and bringing the 
sheep upon the hills in a half-circle round him, 
staring with ' lack-lustre eyes ' on his agile 
movements, and pretending to show a bold front 
to the enemy, who all-unmindful of the commo- 
tion he had caused, was again at the pony's 
side, now caressing his nose with the fami- 
liarity of an old friend, and then, as the pace 
he held was far too slow to suit his buoyant 
spirit, was quickly off again on a different 
track. 

"We need not describe their wanderings; 
nothing perhaps occurred worth recording. 
The minor joys and small miseries of existence, 
like the globules which compose certain chemi- 
cal bodies, seem to possess an affinity for each 
other, and, nothing tangible in themselves, 
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form together a mass of pleasure or annoyance. 
They travelled on till the moon peeping be- 
tween the distant hills warned them to return, 
and long before her silver light had glittered 
on the sea, the whole party was at home again. 
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If such a thing as hurry could invade the or- 
derly shades of Oakington, it might be traced 
next morning in the preparations for attending 
c Monthly Meeting/ which on that day was 
to be held some four miles distant. The step 
of its mistress was less stately, her wishes 
issued in a quicker tone, while Aunt Lucy 
fairly made apology for a run in the jog-trot, 
with which she hastened through the sombre 
rooms to join her sister, who, with Annie, was 
waiting at the front door for the arrival of the 
four-wheeler. 

In due time it slowly came towards them ; 
Uncle Joseph retained his place, and committed 
the safe stowage of his feminine freight to the 
care of Bernard, who, as he said, " knew 
better how to please the women than he did." 

He took some pains, however, to axtax\££ the 
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large shawl round the ample dress of his wife, 
and looking over his shoulder to Lucy and her 
young companion told them to have the apron 
up, " for the roads were uncommonly dusty." 

" It is all done nicely, thank thee Brother. 
Dear Bernard, we are quite troubling thee." 

" It would be poor policy indeed," said 
Bernard, " if I, who possess so very few friends, 
did not endeavour to take care, extra care, of 
those I so highly respect and love/' 

He looked gratefully and affectionately at 
Aunt Lucy as he spoke, and the glance in its 
silent retreat did linger for an instant on the 
sweet girl beside her, but it seemed to Annie 
so perfectly natural that Bernard should love 
Aunt Lucy, aye, and love her dearly too, that 
she never dreamed of sharing the compliment. 
Uncle Joseph, fully sensible of its general ac- 
ceptation, said complacently, — 

" That's right, lad, take care of 'em," then 
straightening a rein that would twist in his 
hand, and shaking his whip to discover if any 
knots were in its useless lash, he placed it in 
its case beside him, and signified to old Job 
that it was time to be moving. " That will do, 
never mind the buckle, Bernard, I shall walk 
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the hills, and can't get out so easily if thou 
fastens it ; tell the boys not to be late at Meet- 
ing, and do thee do what I told thee of this 
morning ; we shall be home early." 

Bernard responded to the several farewells 
of the party, and stood looking after them till 
the sound of the departing wheels were lost in 
the distance, then remembering his uncle's 
parting admonition, he went to hasten his 
cousins, and to take notes of sundry sacks of 
corn standing ready for to-morrow's market. 

The journey was a pleasant one, winding 
among the swelling hills and through the rich 
lanes of Sussex. The ladies alighted at the 
accustomed inn, and Uncle Joseph went to 
give his personal superintendance to the com- 
forts of his favourite. 

"I always like," he would sometimes say, " to 
comb the tail of my horse while he takes his 
corn ; it keeps him fatter, thou sees : " and 
many a stable, we could name, where the con- 
dition of the steeds might be improved by such 
precaution. The cloaks and shawls safely de- 
posited, the last particle of dust brushed from 
the bonnets, all arrangements happily com- 
pleted, Uncle Joseph took a last ^laxv&fe vato 

K 
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the manger, and seeing the corn rapidly dimi- 
nishing under the vigorous attacks of old Job, 
declared himself ready, and they sallied forth 
towards the meeting-house. 

My Aunt, giving her rich silk gown a twitch 
which kept it as completely out of the mud, as 
would the surveillance of a train-bearer, taking 
my Uncle's proffered arm, walked first ; Aunt 
Lucv, with black bonnet and lead-coloured 
shawl and exquisitely fitting gloves, (for look at 
the hand of a lady Friend when you may, 
if it be gloved at all, the covering is faultless) 
brought up the rear with Annie, whose neat 
straw bonnet looked much smarter than Aunt 
Ann considered suitable. 

We will not describe the way they took ; 
whether their path lay through the tangled 
furze or on the well-kept pavement ; but we 
will describe the meeting-house for the benefit 
of those who may never have entered its hal- 
lowed precincts. 

It is a neat plain building, occupying the 
centre of some secluded grounds, where quiet 
seems to have found a resting-place. The 
very sunshine sleeps steadily on the clean 
swept path, or steals away so warily, and peeps 
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so gently into each window as it passes, as if 
fearing to disturb the shadows that will flit 
away at its coming. The door is open, shall 
we enter, Reader ? 

That little room on the left hand, into which 
some female Friends are hastening, is a sort of 
boudoir where they meet a few minutes before 
Meeting, leave their clogs and umbrellas, and 
have a little quiet gossip among themselves. 

We will go straight on and enter the 
Meeting-house, a large commodious building 
consisting of a spacious room, simply fur- 
nished by unpainted benches, two rows of 
which (like those called free seats in a church) 
occupy the sides of the apartment, divided by 
a matted aisle up the centre ; that low gallery 
at the upper end is devoted entirely to 
Ministers and Elders, or in other words, to 
those who usually address the Meeting, and 
are called c Public Friends. 1 

*Tis nearly ten o' clock ; we will watch the 
entrance of the community. Two gentlemen, 
without removing their hats, walk to their 
accustomed places ; one much removed from 
the other ; the one is respected in the com- 
munity ; shall we whisper it? — is ricfi, and 
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has long ago had his seat assigned him by the 
Clerk of the Meeting ; while the other, less 
known, and perhaps less gifted with the uni- 
versal passport, wealth, waits for better days, 
to be told, u Friend, go up higher." 

Now they come faster ; the ladies from the 
inner chamber walk lightly or steadily, as 
youth or age, humility or self-respect, prompt 
the foot-fall. The seats are filling fast ; those 
on the left hand occupied by the gentlemen ; 
the opposite benches bearing the fair forms of 
their wives and daughters, while many a young 
heart beats quicker as * the very foot wi' music 
in*t ' presses the matting. 

Aunt Lucy has modestly ascended the 
steps leading to the gallery ; more ministering 
Friends are seating themselves beside her; 
that slight division, in the centre of the gallery, 
is only to mark the side appropriated to the 
masculine gender. 

Two or three stragglers come late this 
morning ; that young man hurriedly swings him- 
self into his place, while the lady timidly takes 
her seat, and following the example of the 
rest, with a dexterous movement throws up 
the end of her shawl, places her foot upon 
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a hassoc, clasps her well gloved hands upon 
her lap, or stay! — she takes advantage of 
her proximity to the end of the form, and 
resting her elbow upon it, suffers ' the glove 
upon that hand to kiss her cheek.' 

Now all are assembled, the last faint cough 
is stilled, the attention fixed, the attitude so 
rigidly preserved, that but for the measured 
breathing, you might believe yourself sur- 
rounded by sculptured forms. The external 
world seems forgotten, — we will withdraw our 
surveillance, for Silence, nestling in the wing 
of Peace, is hovering over the assembly. 

Deep and continuous it remained, till Aunt 
Lucy rose timidly, supporting herself by placing 
her hands upon the railing of the gallery, her 
soft low voice gaining steadiness, as she pro- 
ceeded in her simple and pure address. 

" I have been thinking," she said, " dear 
Friends ! — during our silent sitting this morn- 
ing, of the troubles and storms of this life, of 
the dangers that attend our voyage to that 
distant shore, where all are hastening never to 
return: and the words of our dear Master, 
have deeply impressed my mind, when in com- 
passion to the fears of the sailoxs, Wfc md. to 

k2 
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die stormy waters, ' Peace ! be still.' And 
oh ! mT demr Friends ! I do befiere. that when 
the wares of doabt and uncertainty are well 
nigh ready to orerwhehn ns ; — when worldly 
hope seems lost, and all is desolate, then do I 
befiere ! He still is nigh to all that call upon 
Him in c spirit and in troth/ ready to answer 
to the mint cry, * Saxe us, Lord ! or we perish V 
and to say to the jarring elements, ' Peace, — 
bestflU 

" When pain and affliction encompass us 
as with a mantle ; when grief has bid the tear 
gush forth; when we hare tasted of the 
* Waters of Marah,* and found them indeed 
' bitter,' when suffering and anguish have 
rendered the restless spirit impatient, He waits 
but to say to the troubled waters, — Peace, — 
be still ! 

" It is indeed encouraging to know, that 
when the mind is torn and oppressed He is 
by to calm the storm, to throw the brightness 
of His presence on the stilled waters. But is 
it not for better to feel, when our day is open- 
ing, when pleasure and happiness are around 
us, when the early dew is on the flower, ere 
it has experienced blight or decay. Oh ! then 
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is it not indeed a privilege, my dear young 
Friends, to wait upon Him, in that day's bright 
dawn, to feel His presence in the sunshine, 
his mercy in all the good that surrounds us : 
to recognize Him in every thought and action, 
so that when ' the storms come, and the winds 
arise,* though we who are taught ' to watch/ 
may not be found like Him, calmly sleeping, 
still secure in the presence of His Holy Spirit, 
may we never deserve the rebuke He gave to 
His disciples, * Why are ye so fearful, O ye of 
little faith/" 

She ceased ; and resumed her seat so pre- 
cisely in the same attitude and manner, that 
you could imagine the statue of Memnon had 
spoken, and again forgotten itself to stone, as 
easily. 

A slight rustling sound, like the wind among 
the leaves of autumn, passed over the assembly ; 
and once more, 'Silence/ settled,' to be again 
disturbed by other speakers, perhaps less elo- 
quent. 

Nearly two hours have passed away, a cough 
from some member disturbs the stillness and 
1 the spell is broken/ A sudden affection of 
catarrh has seized the assembly, so delight- 
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ful is it to follow the prevailing fashion, that 
coughs become prevalent; and a frequent 
sneeze, with sonorous blowing of the nose on 
the masculine side, announce that deep at- 
tention is awakening, and Friends are looking 
forward to the breaking up of Meeting. 

The eyes of the junior members are watching 
the movements of the Elders in the Gallery, 
and sometimes an impatient scraping of the 
foot is volunteered as an intentional disturb- 
ance ; at last, the Lady Friend, next the bar- 
rier, peeps timidly beneath her black bonnet, 
and watchful of her slightest movement, her 
next door neighbour gently extends his hand, 
fearful to disturb yet courting her attention. 
Her own is ottered, they shake hands ; the 
kindly greeting extends along the gallery, 
and this simple sign of unity and friendship 
dismisses the congregation. 

The gentlemen turn out first, and wait en 
musw in the Meeting-yard, for the presence of 
their fair relatives* They rather linger to-day, 
for hospitable invitations have to be given and 
received ; this is Monthly Meeting, and one 
or two of the principal Members in the 
vicinity keep open house upon the occasion, 
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to which Members from a distance are in- 
vited. 

" We shall dine at Isaac Caldwell's after 
Meeting," whispered Aunt Lucy to Annie, who 
after being made the subject of such remarks 
as " Thy niece ? dear me, thy brother's 
daughter, indeed ! I am pleased to meet thee, 
Ann Barclay " &c, gladly sought her Aunt's 
side. 

To the meeting of business, dear reader, 
we cannot conduct thee; none but the ini- 
tiated, none but those really Members, enter 
there. There in their respective Meeting- 
rooms, both men and women, hold a separate 
court, dispatching if occasion require it am- 
bassadors from either realm. 

There is the business of the Society dis- 
cussed by the Elders of either sex, there in- 
tentions of marriage are successively shewn, 
till they become engagements. There queries 
as to whether Friends are careful to observe 
the pure and established rules of the Society 
are closely enquired into, and if a falling off 
be represented, Friends are appointed to visit 
and carefully to reprove the offender. There 
the missionary, who feels called upon to spread 
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the high principles of his religion in distant 
lands, receives his appointment; and the am- 
bassadors of peace and good will go forth to 
minister to families of their own persuasion. 
And from thence too, issues the dread edict 
of disownment, when the rules which bind 
the social band together are wilfully broken. 

There, in short, are transacted the important 
concerns of that large, but united family, 
whose habit is order, and whose order must 
be well observed, since it regulates their duties 
social and domestic, and upholds their cha- 
racter for integrity, on so firm a basis, that 
even their peculiar costume becomes the badge 
of respectability and worth. 

Monthly Meetings send reports of their 
proceedings to the Quarterly, and these again 
transmit their concentrated information by 
Representatives duly appointed, to the great 
Annual Mart of beauty and attraction; the 
Almacks of the Quaker world, — the Yearly 
Meeting of London. 

Meeting over, they dined at Isaac Cald- 
well's, where luxury and hospitality went hand 
in hand with quiet neatness, and straight laced 
formality. 
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" They were expected to be home early, 
Friends would excuse them, Aunt Ann, was 
sure }" Friends were " quite sorry they felt 
obliged to go so early/' but Uncle Joseph was 
not to be intreated, he went to fetch old Job, 
who, rather more willingly than usual, trotted 
home with the party. 

" Dear Brother !" said Aunt Lucy, advan- 
cing her black bonnet, between the spreading 
shoulders of the comfortable couple before 
her, " are not thee driving very fast?" 

" Well," said Joseph, " the old horse is 
in a hurry, Lucy, but never fear; the next hill 
will tire him of that, we are not so light a load 
as to make it worth his while to run away with 
us/' Re-assured, as if an oracle had spoken, 
Aunt Lucy drew back into her seat, and say- 
ing confidently to Annie, " thy uncle says there 
is no danger, dear," nodded encouragingly, 
and then began to talk of the different Friends, 
who had enquired after her family at Meeting. 

Long time it took to climb the genealogical 
tree of each distinguished Member, to ascend 
even to the topmost twig, in search of nests 
of young doves destined to become the olive 
branches round the paternal mahogany ; thus 
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busily engaged in conversation, they were 
scarcely aware of the proximity of their own 
house, till Annie exclaimed. "Who is that 
standing in the garden with Bernard ? There ! 
look, dear Aunt, coming towards us now. My 
own dear Father it must be/' she continued, her 
voice trembling with delight, as she endea- 
voured to raise herself in the chaise. 

" Did thee think thee should walk faster 
than the horse could take thee?" dryly re- 
marked her Uncle. 

" It is my dear Father, Uncle !" she said, 
"indeed it is;" and now all bent forward to 
the greeting, as Bernard and John Barclay 
came within hail, and soon his daughter sprang 
into his arms. " Dear, dear Papa ! I am so 
happy now ;" she whispered, " how very kind 
of thee to come two days earlier than I ex- 
pected thee." 

" Why, how did thee get over John," said 
his Brother, driving slowly along-side, — " we 
would have sent for thee if thou hadst written." 

" I'm obliged to thee," he replied, " but 
as I received all the intelligence I wanted 
early this morning, I thought I would not lose 
the opportunity of coming to-day/' pressing 
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his daughter's arm to his side, in silent as- 
surance of her share in the hastened expedi- 
tion, " I had no difficulty in finding a fly, and 
got oyer here — about three o'clock, I think it 
was Bernard ?" 

" At three, I think Sir," responded his 
nephew, and this important fact established, 
John Barclay turned again to assist the tra- 
vellers to alight. 

Years had passed since they met together, 
but Old Time had ' done his spiriting gently/ 
The elasticity of youth had ripened into the 
stately bearing and portly figure of middle 
age, and, if the grey hairs shewed a silver 
thread, 'twas but a moon-beam in the evening 
sky. 

" I'm afraid thou hast fared but badly, 
John, while we were out," said his Brother, as 
they entered the house. 

" I have done full justice to a very fine 
round of beef, Brother, I can assure thee, and 
have found in Bernard a most agreeable and 
intelligent companion." 

" That's well; come then, while these women 
take off their bonnets, we'll have a stroll on 
the farm." The sheep upon the dUl&ut \\vlU* 

L 
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the cattle in the homestead, the standing 
corn, the hopes of harvest, were duly dis- 
cussed and dwelt upon, when Joseph suddenly 
enquired 

" Hadst thou heard any thing of Edward, 
John?" 

" I left James Lyall this morning," replied 
his Brother, " and I think, at last we have 
arrived at the amount of his liabilities." 

" Have thee really ? — large enough I ex- 
pect." 

"Well, I'll tell thee," said John Barclay; 
"they seem to me, likely to amount to — I 
can't remember the figures exactly, but take 
a round sum, say eight hundred pounds." 

" Thee may as well say a thousand," grum- 
bled his Brother. 

" No, eight hundred will more than cover 
it, and I think we might manage it, among 



us." 
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Manage what?" said Joseph. 
Why to set him right again ; he is tired 
of speculation now, and will be quite con- 
tented to work hard to repay it," 

" Hast thou seen him then?" enquired his 
Brother. 
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" He has been staying with us during the 
last week, and I know this to be his feeling on 
the subject.*' 

" And thou thinks we ought to help him in 
this matter ? " 

" I do, and am quite willing to pay the 
largest share." 

" Then I tell thee, I just mean to do no 
such thing; thee of course can do as thee 
likes, but I should think thou hadst had 
enough of that in the money thou hast ad- 
vanced before, and will never see a shilling 
of. Thee do as thee like, I say ; but I have 
worked hard for the money I have got, want 
it on the farm and don't mean to lend it, or, 
what's much the same, give it to any body." 

Then observing his brother's disappointed 
look, Joseph softened down enough to say. " If 
Ned will act like a man of common sense, give 
up every thing to his creditors, and pass the 
Court, I don't mind giving a small sum, as my 
share for his maintenance, till he can get 
something to do ; he can live very handsomely 
over there in Italy, for fifty pounds a year; 
and I don't mind paying my portion of that." 

" It is to save him, from \\\\a \\\MK&\a£v\^ 
alternative, that I come to consul \\\w2* 
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Thou will never persuade me that it is 
good for any of us to pay this," said Joseph 
doggedly. " Many a better man than Ned lias 
been a bankrupt, and gone on again as fresh 
as ever, and why shouldn't he ? It is posi- 
tively preposterous for us to undertake his 
responsibilities, when by a simple act of bank- 
ruptcy he could at once throw them off his 
shoulders ; thee could manage it for him easily 
enough ; two or three influential friends would 
undertake the thing there's no doubt of it, 
and then he's a free man again, and we have 
no further inconvenience." 

" To throw off his liabilities by a simple 
act of bankruptcy, as thou calls it," said John, 
" would but prove him insolvent in principle 
as well as in purse ; nothing I am persuaded, 
would induce Edward to consider them less 
a debt, because the letter of the law might 
render him personally secure; — and would 
not it save him from an enormous amount of 
suffering, save his character from aspersion, 
and greatly improve the prospects of his son ; 
if we were to become his only creditors, and 
quietly waiting till his prospects improve, take 
our money again at a remvuvetative interest." 
"An interest?" said Sow^ ^^ to** 
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attention ; " why do thee talk so r when he 
hasn't security for the worth of that ! " he con- 
tinued, snapping, his fingers contemptuously ; 
" as to Bernard, he will never be wortli his 
salt I can tell thee, and is far more likely to 
run his Father into debts than to pay them ; 
what security can'st thou possibly expect ?" 

" I look for none/ said John, " he will 
pay me if he can, I will trust to his honour 
alone." 

" And get paid as thou hast before ! w cried 
Joseph with a sneering laugh, " I thought how 
it would be if Ned came to thee ; he knew he 
should be helped again, and so he will go on 
spending thy money : a word, an apology, will 
set all right. Do it, if thou likes, 1 shan't 
hinder thee, but I certainly duii't intend to 
help thee in any scheme of that sort." 

" Well, well," said John Barclay, " Edward 
will be down in a few days ; and then we can 
argue the matter further." 

" Time will make no difference in my objec- 
tion," replied his Brother, very decidedly. u 1 
have told thee what I will do, and I shall not 
advance one penny more, it's no use talking 
about it, and there is only just UxiVi to *\wn 

Mi At 
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thee the site for my new granary before we 
go in to tern. 9 

And now the days of Annie's happiness 
were all too short; she rambled ' by the deep 
sea* by her Father s side, with Aunt Lucy or 
Bernard, (who during John Barclay's stay took 
a sort of unconditional holiday,) for a com- 
panion ; returning one evening, Annie remarked 
" that the sunset promised a bright day to- 
morrow.*' 

Bernard looked up and sighed. " I dread 
to-morrow," he said, " much as I desire to see 
my Father, I would willingly forego the plea- 
sure, to spare him the freezing reception, the 
bitter taunts, he will be sure to meet with. 
Forgive me, dear Sir, for speaking thus dis- 
respectfully of Mr. Joseph Barclay, I have 
availed myself of his hospitality too long, to 
have any right to offer an opinion; but we 
cannot, we never shall understand each other ; 
his cool contempt for all that I have been 
taught to believe worth acquiring ; his dogged 
pertinacity in obliging me, because, just now 
he possesses and can use the power, to do 
the very things which he knows to be un- 
suited and consequently distasteful to me, are 
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proofs of a spirit, — " he stopt, and looked 
full at John Barclay, with an expression, 
which said, I would finish the sentence, but 
from respect to you. 

" That's right, Bernard," said his Uncle, 
" I am pleased to find thee stop, when pru- 
dence puts her finger to her lip; thou art 
perhaps, too young to judge thy Uncle's cha- 
racter quite fairly, but I grieve that he has 
rendered thy stay so painful, I have seen 
many instances of this species of annoyance 
since I have been here, and have been study- 
ing how to alter it. I was told of a situation 
the other day, likely to be vacant at Leghorn, 
that might suit thee, as corresponding clerk 
in a merchant's office there, and thy perfect 
knowledge of English would, I should ima- 
gine, render thee just suited for it. 

" The salary is not a large one, but it is an 
excellent introduction, and with diligent at- 
tention and very industrious habits, it might, 
I think, lead to something better. It is far 
more likely to exercise thy talents and educa- 
tion, than holding the plough at Oakington, 
and might, for ought we know, make a Mer- 
chant of thee ." 
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" Dear Uncle, dear Sir!*' cried Bernard, 
" if you think that any exertion of mine could 
secure it, I would undertake it most gratefully, 
try me ; I entreat you to try me ! I am not 
habitually idle, give me an object upon which 
I can try my energies, and you shall not be 
disappointed ; give me but an opportunity, a 
hope of earning but a bare subsistence for 
my dear Father, independent of his brother 
Joseph's charity, and I will bless you while 
I live. By what means can I learn, whether 
it is still to be obtained ? and if it be such 
as I could undertake without disgracing your 
recommendation, dear Sir, — " 

'• And why not, dear Uncle, my boy ?" said 
John Barclay, encouragingly, " I like to re- 
cognise a nephew in my brother's son." 

" I shall be but too happy to bear the title," 
said Bernard, " which being mine but by 
courtesy, I felt a delicacy in adopting with- 
out jour permission. I am so fearful," he con- 
tinued, again recurring to the situation, " I 
am so afraid, that my want of business-like 
habits may mar the appointment." 

" I'll tell thee," said John Barclay, " it will 
be a month or six weeks at the earliest, before 
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the vacancy can occur; I will sec about it 
directly I return to town, and if we can obtain 
it, and I think there will be no difficulty, thee 
shall have a seat in my counting-house in 
the interim. Old Dawson will soon put thee in 
proper training ; thou wilt stay with us mean- 
while, thy Aunt and Annie will take care of 
thee, and I think I can promise thee as agree- 
able a visit as thou hast had at Oakington." 

Bernard's reiterated thanks, his hopes, his 
fears, his anticipations, lasted till he opened 
the white gate for Annie to pass through, 
then turning to her Father, he said, "1 would 
rather not mention this plan to Uncle Joseph 
until we are sure of success. I could not 
patiently endure his smile of contempt if I 
failed." 

" No, no, better not till we are certain, and 
then I'll write to thee," said John Barclay. 

Bernard looked at Annie, without making 
the same request, however, for her face was 
so full of sympathy for him, so hopefully en- 
couraging, so deeply impressed with the im- 
portance of the subject, wore such ' I would 
not mention it for the world' expression, that 
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he trusted her implicitly, and loved her, there 
and then, because he could not help it. 

" Bernard," she said, before they reached 
the house, " will not thou tell Aunt Lucy of 
thy prospects ; she is so very anxious to see 
thee happier." 

" Most certainly," he replied, " she is ever 
the kindest of friends, and is so careful to find 
comfort in every difficulty, that she ought to 
have the first assurance of good. May I depute 
you Cousin Annie, to be the messenger of 
glad tidings?" 

" Yes, indeed, thee may," cried Annie joy- 
fully, " thee may quite trust me, I will only 
speak of it to her and to my Father." 

He pressed her hand, in token of his perfect 
trust; and the little secret forged the first 
link in a long chain of affection. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Annie's prediction was true; * to-morrow's sun' 
rose brightly, and Bernard's fears were justi- 
fied, for cold was the reception his Father 
found at Oakington. So cold, it makes us 
shiver while we write : for when aunt Ann was 
freezy, it would have paid the proprietors of 
' Wenham Lake ' to have employed her in 
the transmission of their slippery treasure. 
Her cool pressure of her brother-in-law's hand 
might have benumbed the whole arm of any 
one of much less sensitive feelings. He dropped 
her passive fingers, and with a heightened 
colour asked for his Brother. 

" My husband is on the farra,"*she said, " if 
thou wilt take a chair, I will send, or perhaps 
Bernard can find him." 

" Aye, do, Bernard/' cried his uncle John, 
who with his nephew had been lo feUtaTSA- 
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ward from the coach. Then, fearing to leave 
Edward in an atmosphere likely to annihilate 
the thermometer of hope altogether, he added, 
" we will all go in search of him, he is not far 
off, I dare say/' 

His Sister made no objection, and they left 
the room. u Never mind it, Bernard," said 
Edward Barclay, in a tone of deeply humbled 
pride, " never chafe about it, my dear fellow ; 
I fully expected just such a welcome ; the man 
who comes avowedly to borrow money should 
feel that his request must excuse his recep- 
tion/* 

"Who said he was come, where is he?" 
cried aunt Lucy, in a tone almost querulous 
with emotion, " I told all of you to let me know 
the minute the chaise came to the door/' she 
continued, hastening to the hall, where the 
gentlemen were standing. 

" Why, Edward, dear brother ! I did not 
know thee were here/' she cried, embracing 
him fondly, " so as I have been watching for 
thee, — and then not to be by to welcome thee, 
I am quite disappointed at not seeing thee 
first. Bernard, thee should have told me; 
but then thee had enough to think of theeself, 
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dear boy/' she said, with her usual sweet- 
ness, " and now thy dear Father is really 
come, he must forgive his old sister Lucy not 
being at the gate." 

" Old sister ! " exclaimed Edward, " why 
Lucy, it never can be thirty years since we 
have met You scarcely look altered from the 
dear girl I left, and always loved so dearly ; 
the sweet expression in this bright face is just 
the same, and must always make you young 
and lovely in my estimation." 

" Edward, * she repeated, " 'tis pleasure 
brings youth back again just now, by and by 
thee will be surprised to see what a steady 
business-like old woman thy little laughing 
sister has become. But why do thee stand 
here ? hast thou seen Ann ? " 

" Oh ! yes," he replied, " and are going to 
have a walk to warm us." 

" I am so vexed/' said Lucy confidentially 
to Annie, " that I did not meet my brother 
Edward ; Ann is so strange sometimes, — I am 
almost sure she has said something to trouble 
him, if I did but know what it was 1 could set it 
all right presently, but then thee sees I cannot 
tell at all." 

M 
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" Bernard was there, and can tell thee/' said 
Annie. 

" Bernard does not love my Sister, and 
would tell me his own thoughts rather than 
her words. We cannot make it better I fear," 
said Aunt Lucy. 

" Ah ! there is my girl/' cried John Bar- 
clay, as the gentlemen, haying found the 
roaster, entered the room. "There is my 
girl; come here, Annie," he said, proudly 
presenting her to her Uncle ; " this is our 
only one, Ned, and as thou wilt suppose, is a 
treasure above all price." 

" I can well believe it," replied his Brother, 
and whispering, as Annie turned away, "just 
the wife for my Bernard, John." 

" That's not under our control," said John 
Barclay, " however desirable it may be ; I shall 
never influence my child's choice." 

" Right, John, quite right/' rejoined his 
Brother, recollecting how much useless in- 
fluence had been thrown away on his own 
selection, " those fancies must travel their own 
way." 

At dinner Annie sat next her Uncle, and 
ceased to wonder at the easy grace of Bernard 
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when she enjoyed the highly polished con- 
versation of his Father. Now he was bent by 
care, and looked ten years older than either 
of his brothers, but his finely chiselled fea- 
tures and athletic frame, shewed how very far 
he must have been their superior in personal 
attractions. He spoke but little; yet every 
word, marked by that vivacity of thought 
which seemed his principal characteristic, 
Annie thought deserving of remembrance. 

" He is very much like Aunt Lucy," thought 
Annie, as, standing by the window that even- 
ing, she was contemplating the events of the 
day. " Like her in disposition, I should fancy ; 
what a pity it is, that a want of moral courage 
should throw him into such difficulties." She 
felt a slight tap on her shoulder, her Uncle 
was beside her. 

" What ! contemplating the moonlight, 
Annie," he said, " are you an admirer of the 
c Queen of the silver bow ? ' It is a lovely 
night too ; how calm and tranquil the scenery 
looks in this half light; this engraving of 
Nature from an original painting by the sun, 
hey, Annie. Ah, you should see the moon- 
light as I have seen it, silvering \\vi We^ *& 
Naples." 
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The simile — the bright thought — had called 
some sad remembrance back again, and with 
a deep sigh he walked from the window. 

They were sitting after supper, when Jo- 
seph remarked, "1 did not know thee were 
staying with Brother John, Ned, I thought 
thee had a lodging in London." 

" So 1 had," replied Edward, " and fully 
intended to remain in it, until I could come at 
some chance of a settlement with Lyall, but 
John here, with his usual goodness, found me 
out, and insisted on my sharing his happy 
home while I was in England. My sister 
Esther's kindness and consideration I cannot 
sufficiently admire, she constantly sought to 
make me believe that my visit conferred a 
favour, rather than afforded a shelter for my- 
self." 

" My dear Mama is perfectly sincere," whis- 
pered Annie. 

" She is a sensible and excellent woman/' 
continued Edward, " and worthy of being your 
wife, John. I cannot express a higher opinion 
of any one." 

" Humph ! " said Joseph, very little flattered 
by the contrast, " thee were long enough get- 
ing the papers." 
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" Long enough, indeed," replied Edward, 
" it was because there was so little to do, I 
believe ; I never could imagine what the devil 
the fellow was about/' 

Aunt Ann rose up straight, "I think we 
had better say farewell, Sister," she said, in a 
highly offended tone. 

" I beg your pardon/* cried Edward, " it is 
so many years since I have been among friends, 
that I fear my expression has annoyed you ; 
forgive me, Sister, and impute the excitement 
solely to the present trying circumstances." 

Aunt Ann was sufficiently mollified to shake 
hands ere she withdrew, but she was not to be 
persuaded to remain, and, followed by Lucy 
and Annie, sought refuge in her own room 
from the wickedness of her Brother-in-law. 
Her sons left soon afterwards, and Bernard, 
unable to endure the heat of debate, in which 
he was not permitted to take a share, soon 
followed their example. 

Annie rose early : in the sweet tranquillity 
of her life, even the present existing circum- 
stances were a source of excitement, which 
prevented her sleeping. A long slanting 
shadow falling on the tamer isk hedge told 
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that some object was opposed to the * yellow- 
haired son of the morning/ Annie looked 
again, and found the shade was thrown by the 
broad figure of her Father, as with hands 
crossed behind him he slowly and thought- 
fully took his way to the beach. Annie has- 
tened after him, but he had gained the rough 
shore before she caught him. 

" Ah, darling ! " cried John Barclay, as, 
putting a hand on either shoulder, she pushed 
him along the yielding pebbles, and then 
peeped playfully into his face* But so sad 
was the expression she found there, — so pain- 
ful seemed the thoughts she had interrupted, 
that she gently linked her arm within his, and 
said in a questioning voice, " Dear Papa? " 

He answered her question (as it is alleged 
that Quakers always do) by another. 

" What brings thee out so early, dear ? " 

"Was it not temptation enough when I saw 
thee without a companion,'* she said, pressing 
his arm, and almost imperceptibly guiding his 
uncertain way, to where the advancing tide 
'just kissed the shore/ The sun was ob- 
scured now by cold-looking grey clouds, with 
no wind to stir them or to agitate the sleepy 
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waves beneath, all moved silently, gloomily, 
heavily, in one unbroken motion, one unvary- 
ing hue, serving well to shew the twinkle of 
the sea-gull's wing as it floated in either ele- 
ment, but assuredly not calculated to raise the 
spirits, or dissipate the feelings of concern 
under which John Barclay seemed to be la- 
bouring. They sat down on the last bank of 
pebbles left by the receding waters, and gazed 
long and silently on the dull and distant 
horizon. 

" I am afraid, last evening passed painfully," 
said Annie. 

" It did indeed," rejoined her Father. "When 
Joe fancies it necessary to say disagreeable 
things, nobody can accuse him of neglecting 
the duty : every feeling of brotherly consi- 
deration falls before it, and he stands the 
stern Mentor over things positively too trivial 
to deserve remembrance. Poor Ned's faults 
and failings were so unsparingly handled, that 
Bernard, unable to contradict or to endure it, 
left the room early. Then, at my suggestion, 
we went regularly into thy Uncle's affairs, with 
frequent remarks from Joe, when any, as he 
considered, unwonted item of e*^fcw&\\.\sx^ s*> 
curred. 
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€€ And then when we had come to the end, 
and had summed up the amount of the liabi- 
lities, he coldly assured us that not one penny 
of his should go to pay for bronzes and gim- 
cracks ; that money was made for use, not to 
be fooled away for every nonsensical fancy ; 
that Ned had spent a fortune and might go 
into the Gazette as soon as he liked, as he 
neither intended to help or to hinder him. 

"Edward was of course disappointed and 
angry, and very high words passed between 
them. I wish now, most sincerely, he had 
never come down here at all ; it has done much 
more harm than good. I tried every expe- 
dient I could to soften Joseph, but obstinate 
and implacable, he only reiterated his first in- 
tention, c he would pay fifteen pounds a year 
if Ned chose to become a bankrupt, towards 
his maintenance till he could get something to 
do/ and Edward's pride was so completely 
roused, that he would listen to no suggestion I 
could make : — we had a very stormy and un- 
satisfactory meeting, and with the exception of 
■ many bitter words, which I fear will dwell long 
in remembrance, we are just where we were 
at first, for I never expected Joe would help 
him." 
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" And what can be done now ?" asked Annie 
anxiously. 

" I really don't know," he answered. " It is 
most distressing to throw him over in this way ; 
he is not a character formed to battle with the 
bitter feelings a bankruptcy would bring upon 
him. And yet I am not justified in paying the 
whole, — I never felt so disposed to quarrel 
with Joe before." 

" But even if thee did, thee would not alter 
his resolution." 

"Not a bit, my dear, not one jot, I'm very 
sure he is far too obstinate for that ; but to see 
Ned lost in this way is almost more than I can 
bear. I could provide for his wants after- 
wards 'tis true, but I could not minister to the 
mind. 

" Poor fellow ! how like are his fallen for- 
tunes to yonder piece of wood floating on this 
leaden sea. See, Annie, how, almost imper- 
ceptibly but surely, it is borne along, unable 
to help itself, and pushed by every heaving 
wave on its dangerous course, on and on, and 
on, — see, it will catch against that piece of 
sunken rock and be shattered to pieces, it will 
— it must/' he cried, associating t\\& Vyt^V^w 
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plank so intimately with his brother, that his 
interest was extreme. 

" Let us put out the life-boat, dearest Fa- 
ther/' cried Annie, " and if no one else will 
embark, let us save him ourselves." 

" My own wish echoed as usual," exclaimed 
her delighted Father, " but if this money is 
never repaid, it is taking too much from thee." 

" Do not let that consideration weigh with 
thee for a single moment, think only what an 
advantage it will be to Bernard ; how diffe- 
rently he must feel through life, if this trouble 
and disgrace be spared." 

John Barclay looked quickly at his daugh- 
ter, but no blush was there ; self had no motive 
in the wish beside the pleasure of conferring 
happiness. 

An avalanche of shingles startled them, 
Aunt Lucy was hurrying along the beach, a 
bright flush was on her cheek, and as her 
brother led her safely down, she said, " Ed- 
ward will be here directly, and I want to speak 
to thee first, please, John dear/' 

" Yes," he said, " I will listen attentively 
if thee sit down here." 

She was in haste evidently, and every mi- 
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nute expecting her brother's arrival, but habit 
was so strong that her morning gown must be 
neatly folded to protect it from the stones, and 
the white petticoat beneath it so particularly 
placed, that nothing but the tiny point of a 
well-blacked shoe was visible. 

" I thought thee were in a hurry, Lucy ?" 
said John Barclay, smiling. 

" So I am, thee naughty thing," she said, 
smoothing the last rumple from her dress, then 
laying her finger on his arm to enforce her 
request. " I have a favour to ask thee, John. 
Thee know I do not live here on sufferance, 
I have sufficient to pay my Brother hand- 
somely for my board here, and I undertake the 
care of the household, entirely to oblige my 
sister, and, I must own, to minister to my own 
love of being always busy. 

" But, beside that, I have saved some little 
every year, and have now, I think, eighty- 
seven pounds six in my possession; now I 
want thee to offer this money (I don't mean 
the odd shillings, thee know) to my Brother 
Edward, as thy own, John dear ; I know thee 
wish to help him, and he would not like to 
take so small a sum from me, so \\\fcfc v&tax- 
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stand, I will have the money ready, and thee 
will use it for me, won't thou, dear," she added 
earnestly. 

"And what, I should very much like to 
know, do thee see in my face, dear Lucy, to 
make thee imagine I should first rob my sister, 
and then spend her money as my own : — no, 
no ; keep it, dear girl, it is too small a sum to 
make much difference ; keep it thyself, illness 
may require it, it will be useful every way, for 
I can tell thee 'tis little worth to trust to the 
tender mercies of Joseph." 

" I fear not, I fear not," she said quickly, 
" if it can be of no use, don't mention it, here 
comes Edward, but if it be, recollect it." 

" I shall not easily forget it/' he replied, 
and turned to meet his Brother. 

" What is to be seen this morning," enquired 
Edward in a nervous tone, " that you are all as- 
sembled here, neither the sea nor the sky look 
very inviting to my fancy; it is unlike sum- 
mer, or I have forgotten the climate of ' merrie 
England.' " 

" The morning is dull, but not cold," they 
said. 

" Very likely. I had such a chill last night, 
that the tropics themselves would not warm 
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me, I believe," he replied, with a shudder. 
" Just let my brother Joe change places for a 
time, — let him get into difficulties, need a 
friend, and ask assistance, and Pll be — " 

" The first to succour and assist him/' in- 
terrupted his Brother quickly, " I know thou 
wouklst, Ned." 

" That is a totally different construction to 
what I intended," said Edward, smiling bit- 
terly, " but let it pass, Joseph's behaviour last 
night even you could not excuse. Let him 
keep his money: I would not have it now, 
even if he offered it, though that is a danger 
there is no need to provide against ; let him 
keep his money, but at the same time let him 
spare his advice. It is a singular fact, John, 
that people will make up in advice what they 
want in generosity, and the richest part of the 
farce is, they never tell you how you ought 
to spend your money till your purse is without 
a ducat, and the opinion becomes at best but 
a covert reproof, too insolently given by him to 
influence me. 

" Let him throw me over to utter ruin, — 
render me a disgrace to my family, a burden 
to myself, a ban to the rising W^£% ol w$ ^»x 
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boy, and then shelter his want of brotherly 
feeling under the cant term of prudence. He 
has no need to recapitulate my faults," he 
continued, walking so heavily upon the slippery 
beach that the ready water filled each deep 
impression. 

" No need to tell my failings, — I know them 
all, and regret them heartily ; but why blame 
the cause when he will not raise a finger to 
remove the effect, — will not move one step to 
save, I will not say, myself, but to rescue my 
poor boy from the trouble and unhappiness 
hid Father has brought upon him, but will 
coolly let us sink together like yonder useless 
log,** he cried, hurling a large stone at the 
floating plank (the only object in that heavy 
Kca likely to attract his attention) which sent 
it under water only to appear again in a diffe- 
rent place, still floating provokingly on, as if it 
did not mind it. 

Here was a legitimate object- for his wrath, 
nn obstacle that must be overcome : how fre- 
quently it happens that when the bow is fully 
bent almost to breaking, some little incident 
will loose the string and give the shaft another 
destination. lie Hung himself upon the beach 
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by Annie's side, hastily gathering the heaviest 
missiles around him, to annihilate the intruder, 
and was aiming another blow, when Annie 
stopt his hand. 

" Do not, oh, do not sink it, dear Uncle," 
she cried. 

"No, let it float, Ned;" said his Brother, 
quietly, "we had been comparing it to thy 
fortunes; it was in a much more dangerous 
condition before thee came, and we had de- 
cided on putting out the life-boat ; our Sister, 
Lucy, here, shipped the first oar." 

" Hush, John," whispered Lucy, " he is 
too much worried to listen to so small a pro- 
position as mine." 

" I don't understand you, John," said Ed- 
ward vaguely, as if he had awakened from a 
painful dream. " I believe I have been making 
myself very ridiculous, but my mind has been 
dreadfully oppressed lately, and it has been 
some relief, to vent my spleen on your favourite 
piece of wood, Annie," he said, smiling sadly. 
" I beg your pardon, John, you were re- 
marking something about a life-boat?" he 
added. 

I merely said,"' replied Yns Tixo\Xvfc\, " V^aax. 
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Annie and I were associating the voyage of 
that old plank with thy fallen fortunes, and 
had resolved to save it, when this good girl 
came. I will tell, Lucy ! — came with her little 
savings to aid our adventure. She has eighty* 
seven pounds, six shillings, Ned," cried John 
Barclay laughing, and playfully struggling to 
free his arm from his sister's anxious hold, 
and I am to take it for thee as my own, lest 
thou might see it needful to be obliged to her 
for it. Thou must accept it," he continued, 
" I assure thee, and let me add the rest, to 
clear away these difficulties and set thee afloat 
again." 

Edward Barclay reached across Annie and 
grasped his brother's hand. " No, John, no 
my dear fellow, no ! I cannot accept it. Be- 
lieve me I feel all your goodness, your noble 
generosity ; already I owe you in hard cash, 
for which you have never asked me, more 
than I shall be ever able to repay I believe. 
I will not deceive you, I have unfortunately 
no aptitude for business, I am afraid to touch 
another speculation, and it may be many years 
before I can repay you, if ever, — my own 
health too I feel to be declining rapidly, in 
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a few years I shall follow my poor Alice, and 
leave you nothing but the remembrance of 
having been the truest, firmest friend that 
ever brother had." 

" And suppose I am fully satisfied with that 
species of interest, who shall blame the in- 
vestment; its no use talking, I have quite 
made up my mind, and thee may settle with 
Lyall as soon as thee likes. Come never look 
so sad about it, thou'll pay me some of these 
days I know, I must go to our old board 
again to re-assure thee of it — just think how 
soon it righted after that heavy blow thou 
dealt it ; it sank for a moment certainly, but 
now thou sees it has almost reached the shore. 
I've a great mind to wait for it and carry it 
home with me, I have quite gained a respect for 
it," he said, going down to the water's edge. 

Annie went to look on at her Father's 
fishing, and Edward coming nearer to Lucy's 
side, drew her closely to him, as he said. 
*' And you too, dear girl, must lose your 
savings to assist your spendthrift brother. 

" I am only grieved it is so little, dear boy," 
she said. And they were boy and girl to 
each other then. Old Time v*a£ &o &\eai\&.\ 
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by their disinterested love, that for one little 
minute he reversed his glass, and the sands of 
remembrance kept falling out, till the fairest 
spot of all, their childhood's love, brightened 
the mingled dust ; the silvered hair, the care- 
worn brow, passed away in its light, and 
once more they were boy and girl to each 
other. 

To cheer his sombre thoughts, Lucy pointed 
to John and Annie, very busily engaged 
in patient endeavours to secure the prize, 
which now impelled by the rising tide did 
but just elude his grasp and then swept back 
again, to tempt him as before, when the next 
wave came onwards, and at every unsuccess- 
ful attempt, Annie's joyful laugh came ringing 
on the salt sea-breeze so full of infectious 
merriment, that spite of himself Edward was 
interested, and fairly laughed outright, as 
catching it at last, John Barclay held it up, 
all dripping with slime and sea-weed, and with 
an expression of face that might have been 
warranted by the flavour of a dose of Epsom 
salts, looked up at his daughter, then threw 
it on the beach. 

" 1 find it is quite essential to ^ewti«lent, ,, he 
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said, rubbing his wet hands as he came co- 
wards them, " that we should not see things 
exactly as they are, — there is really very little 
romance in that dirty old board after all ; — 
have done laughing, Annie! and come along 
with thee do, we shall all get into disgrace if 
we keep breakfast waiting." 

" Dear ! dear ! I quite forgot it/' cried 
Aunt Lucy, starting up, " come Annie let 
us make haste," and they hurried homewards, 
leaving the brothers to discuss the improved 
prospects of Edward, as they more slowly 
returned. 

After breakfast which had nearly passed 
in silence, John Barclay said, " Joseph, I 
have decided on assisting Edward through 
this difficulty, and I think we must start for 
town to-morrow ; these things are better settled 
as speedily as may be/' 

€C Hast thou V said Joseph, " thou art aware 
of my opinion before, and as it is not altered, I 
need not repeat it." 

" I should prefer going this morning;" said 
Edward haughtily, " I could see James Lyall," 
he continued, turning to John, " and have all 
things in readiness before you arras." 
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" Thee can so," said John Barclay, con- 
sidering! " and perhaps it might be best." 

" Bernard shall drive thee over, if thee 
are quite decided on going," said Joseph, 
" but I think thou hadst better stay 'till to- 
morrow." 

" I thank you, but should prefer accepting 
your offer of the chaise, if. you can spare 
Bernard so long from his duties. I have to 
thank you for the hospitality he has received 
during his stay at Oakington, and must re- 
quest it for a few days longer, when I hope 
John will add yet another obligation to his un- 
wearying kindness, by finding a situation more 
suited to his abilities." 

" Very well," cried Joseph, " have it your 
own way, if John likes to be a fool, let him ; I 
have no objection, I shall be glad to get the 
whole affair off my shoulders. As to Bernard, 
I must say he has set no good example to his 
cousins, and though he certainly can stay here 
longer, all I can say is, the sooner this situa- 
tion, so suited to his abilities is found, the 
better." 

Edward grew pale as his brother proceeded, 
but he still persisted \n tl\e same rigid polite- 
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ness of manner, as he answered ; — " it shall be 
my special care to prevent your being troubled 
with him longer than can by any possibility 
be avoided. Once more allow me to thank 
you for this additional trespass on your care, 
and for the warm hospitality I myself have 
experienced here, and this I think Joseph in 
all our long lives, is all, really all I have to 
thank you for." He turned away but John 
insisted on their shaking hands before they 
parted. 

Aunt Ann's farewell was cool as her recep- 
tion, but poor Lucy was painfully excited, 
she felt too truly, that her brother's kiss upon 
her cheek was the last she should ever re- 
ceive from him, and too much agitated to say 
farewell, they parted in mute dejection. 

Annie tried all the skill of gentleness to 
chase the grief from her Aunt's bright face, 
and soon found it restored to its usual placid 
sweetness, but her brother's painful visit, 
Annie's departure on the morrow, and the 
immediate prospect of losing Bernard, kept 
the smiles far away. 
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And now Annie was at home again, once 
more by her Mother's side she felt restored 
to confidence and love, she visited her poor 
neighbours, looked at her flowers, called on 
her bees, resumed her books, as usual; but 
did she read them with as great an interest; 
that, dear Reader, is a startling question and 
one that puzzled Annie amazingly. 

She had, somehow or other, acquired a 
habit of associating Bernard's opinion with 
the page she was reading, and of losing her 
value of the Author while she imagined the 
manner in which that opinion might be ex- 
pressed. Her flowers were coaxed into bloom 
to be ready before Bernard came, and her 
drawing could not be perfect, unless she felt 
sure that he would admire it. This new 
idea haunted her in all she said and thought, 
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and mingled so frequently in her accounts 
of Oakington, that Esthers quick penetra- 
tion had divined the cause, long before Annie 
was aware of its existence. 

Edward Barclay, was their visitor for some 
little time after their return from Sussex, then 
left for Italy, where he intended to reside with 
Bernard whose situation was secured. Bernard 
came from Oakington to take leave of his 
Father, who left him in the full enjovment of 
a luxurious and happy home. 

The two short months he spent there were 
perhaps the happiest in his existence; his 
uncle was satisfied with his progress in the 
counting-house, Aunt Esther ever treated him 
as a son ; in the evening he played at chess 
with Annie, in the early mornings rode with 
her in the neighbouring lanes. 

The well remembered pony excursion, so 
kindly provided by Aunt Lucy, had awakened 
a strong desire in the mind of her niece, to 
possess a steed of her own. The same wish 
had in earlier days occupied for a long time 
the attention of the learned, when it was de- 
cided that she was too young to be trusted 
on horseback; now the desire was again ex- 
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pressed, she was three years older, the coach 
man was a steady man and would take car< 
of his young mistress, and as good reason: 
are never wanting to influence our immediat 
wishes, and as Annie's were seldom breathe* 
but to be gratified, her Father led her to tin 
window on her next birth-day, where, full; 
caparisoned for lady's use, stood a pony o 
matchless symmetry. 

Her bright look of happiness was all th< 
thanks he needed, and as he was by no mean; 
an expert horseman now, he was glad to de 
pute Bernard to the office of riding-master 
little dreaming poor innocent man, that i 
Annie was too young to be trusted on horse 
back some three years before, she was de 
cidedly too old now, when her instructor was 
a handsome young man of three and twenty 
whose graceful figure never looked to more 
advantage than when well mounted. 

Esther let things go on quietly, Be marc 
was the son-in-law of her choice, and she 
rather rejoiced in an appointment which af 
forded the young people ample opportunity 
for studying each other's character. Thus 
time passed on too quickly, until by some 
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contretemps the son of James Lyall came to 
London. 

John Barclay, good man, had we have ad- 
mitted some few crotchets ; he thought James 
Lyall had behaved honourably and well in 
his brother Edward's affairs, and felt called 
upon to invite his son to spend his holiday 
with them. 

Poor Bernard ! the last week of his stay in 
England was to be occupied, when away from 
his desk, in ' shewing the Lions' to this young 
man, whose rough uncultivated exclamations 
ill repaid the trouble ; but worse than all, he 
was the companion of Annie's rides, she was 
so much improved by Bernard's tuition, that 
she sought the lanes no longer, but attended 
by the old coachman and their new visitor 
cantered along the high road. 

'Tis true, she often said how much she 
missed her old riding-master, and regretted the 
constant business which kept him so much at 
the counting-house ; but Bernard was anxious 
and unhappy. Could he, circumstanced as he 
was, try to engage her affections and leave 
her to linger in suspense, while he was earn- 
ing a tardy maintenance which might \retta&\& 
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never be worth her acceptance. Could he so 
completely abuse his Uncle's confidence, as 
to endeavour to win the love of his dearest 
treasure, and take her from her happy home 
to share his varying fortunes? The thing 
was impossible, and he must leave her to the 
attentions of James Lyall, whom he took tfie 
liberty of disliking for no other reason. 

And now the day of his departure came, 
the previous evening was a sad one, filled with 
kind thoughts and feelings, and many a word 
of good advice from both Aunt and Uncle. 
A parcel too arrived from dear Aunt Lucy, 
full of warm comforters anjl knitted hose, 
better suited to a Northern clime than to the 
sunny land of Italy ; but she had learned from 
undoubted authority, that the great fountain 
at Rome itself, once fell in a fleecy cloud of 
snow, and the waters in its basin, hushed by 
the uplifted finger of Jack Frost, stood still 
beneath the snowy shower, or hung in frozen 
tears about its margin. 

If this were true, warm comforters were 
needed, particularly in a land where our own 
bright fires seldom invite a stir from the tra- 
veler; so she sent the parcel, and better still, 
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promised to become a constant correspondent ; 
Bernard could bear of Annie through her 
letters, and he resolved to embrace the offer 
directly he arrived at Leghorn. 

Rather early that morning he wandered in 
the grounds, rejoicing in the absence of his 
rival, who was fortunately gone to visit some 
favoured friend ; he peeped into the con- 
servatory in the hopes of seeing Annie, and 
found her at last in the library, whither she 
had gone, if truth be told, less on literary 
thoughts intent, than to avoid a decided leave 
taking. (A dear old Friend of ours used to 
say, "If thee were hid under a bushel, my 
dear, the right man would find thee out at 
last.") And catching a glimpse of her light 
figure as he passed the window, Bernard came 
there to seek her. 

" I came but to say good bye, Cousin Annie," 
be said, laying on the table a rose he had 
gathered, but without inviting her acceptance 
of the parting gift, "just to ask you not to 
forget one whose happiest hours have been 
spent here: — good bye," he repeated, hold- 
ing out his hand. 

She gave him hers, with wYvaA. s\\fc Sx£\^ 
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intended should be a smile, but learned phy 
siologists assure us that the same set of muscle: 
that guide the beaming smile, mould, if mor 
closely pressed, the starting tear ; and whethe 
Annie gave them a more decided twist thai 
usual, 'tis difficult to determine, but true it i 
' the tear unbidden * did start, and to he 
great annoyance trickle down her cheek. 

" This, at least is mine/' cried Bernard 
kissing it off respectfully, " this, dear Annie 
I may take with me as the best assurance o 
your own sweet sympathy, in all the good o: 
ill that awaits me." 'Twas well he securec 
it, or the burning blush had exhaled the in 
trader ; and before Annie had recovered fron 
her confusion Bernard had left the library. 

It is a matter of no consequence where sh< 
put the rose. Annie was fond of flowers, am 
this happened to be one of singular beauty 
she did of course take care of it, — took car* 
of it till every petal became as it were th< 
tablet of some cherished memory, tlje recon 
of some happy or anxious imaginings. 

" Farewell, my boy," said his Uncle, a 
the hours had sped away and Bernard mus 
really go. " Fare thee well ! remember € th< 
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integrity of the upright shall guide them/ and 
that I not only hope, but expect to meet my 
Nephew with as true a grasp of real friendship, 
as this which says farewell." 

Bernard held his Uncle's hand with a firm 
and grateful pressure, " I will try to deserve 
this generous confidence;*' he said, " what 
stronger incentive can any man have, than to 
deserve such friendship." 

"The commendation of thine own heart, dear 
boy," said Esther softly, " the still small voice 
of him whose spirit marks the kindly action, 
prompts the honourable wish, and will, if pro- 
perly attended to, keep evil far away ; this 
should be thy strongest incentive, study this 
feeling carefully, preserve thine integrity and 
the love and respect of us all is thine own." 
She embraced him warmly, as a mother would 
bless her son ; and with deep emotion strug- 
gling in his manly face, Bernard bade adieu to 
Annie, and departed. 

u Holloa, Bernard ! where art thou going 
with all this toggery," cried James Lyall, meet- 
ing him upon the steps, " what off to-day ? 
Where do thee meet the ship ? What ! hasn't 
thee a word to give a fellow this {me mo\wvfc^\ 
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come, say farewell at any rate; aye that's 
right/* he continued, shaking hands with him 
very heartily, cc farewell, man ! and take my 
good wishes with thee, if they will do thee 
any good.* 

Bernard would very gladly have taken him 
too, and put him down, he did not exactly 
care where, so that it might be at a distance 
from Annie Barclay ; but as that was impos- 
sible, he said good bye as firmly as he could, 
and was so occupied with watching him enter 
the house, that he caught but a glimpse of 
the sweet faces of Annie and her Mother, as 
the carriage passed the window. 

Can it be possible, — thought Bernard, as he 
drew up the glasses and ensconced himself 
in the corner, to indulge in the morbid fears 
this encounter had called forth, — can it be 
possible that the sweet gentle Annie will give 
her pure affection to a man like that, rough 
as a bear, and almost as uncivilized, well 
meaning as he may be. A strange fatality 
often guides the fancy of women, —then that 
tear this morning, — could it be real, true, beau- 
tiful sympathy! but no! I have seen Annie 
weep at any sorrowful tale, the word ' good- 
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bye * is a painful one to a gentle nature at all 
times, and her own ' farewell' is just as dif- 
ficult to repeat. She would have shed tears if 
her Father had been going on a long journey. 

Because she loves him, whispered Hope from 
some odd corner in Bernard's heart; and 
what a flush of happiness did the bright sug- 
gestion give ! How did he welcome and cherish 
the belief, till the needful orders for departure 
obliged him to relinquish it, while occupied in 
the hurry of business ; but the first interval of 
leisure called it again to be dwelt upon, till 
Annie Barclay became the guardian genius of 
the vessel ; her graceful form fluttered in the 
canvas, her buoyant spirit lived in the light 
breezes that swelled them to exertion, her 
gentle hope gleamed in the bright star which 
guided their course, her love was the pathway 
to happiness and honour. I will deserve her, 
resolved Bernard, and leave the rest to fate. 

With this good resolution we will leave him 
also ; our sketches but belong to the Barclay 
family, and, like them, seldom stray from home. 
But we have detailed their usual occupations, 
and each day was so exactly the counterpart of 
the preceding, so devoted to qyx\fct V%\fgva»*%, 
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that needed rather to be felt than described, 
it became monotonous even in its very en» 
joyment. 

Thus three years rolled on : Annie grew 
more thoughtful, and invariably declined the 
offers her high position and her own sweet 
nature brought for her acceptance ; her heart 
was Bernard's : but how could she indulge the 
thought, when he had never breathed a word to 
justify the gift, — had never written except on 
business to her Father, and might, for aught 
she knew, be engaged to some Italian lady. 

If she could only know ! only feel satisfied 
that he cared not for her, she could forget 
him, of that she was sure ; but many a half- 
uttered word claimed a place in her remem- 
brance and forbade the thought, and the un- 
certainty was painful, very painful. Now she 
enjoyed the true happiness of possessing a 
confidant in her own dear Mother, each bashful 
thought, each half-cherished wish were un- 
hesitatingly expressed to her; her counsel 
was the wisest and the best. 

" Wait patiently and see, dear child," she 
said, " we don't want to lose thee ; wait and see." 
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May, beautiful bright May, brings us blue 
skies, brings us sweet flowers ; and more than 
that, brings us the Yearly Meeting. Other 
housewives have their 'spring cleans/ and 
essay to put their house in order to welcome 
the coming summer ; but Friends ' clean up * 
for the Yearly Meeting ; *tis true the polish 
seems unnecessary where all was clean before, 
but furniture must be remodelled, extra beds 
must be contrived, for be the house ever so 
large, *tis sure to fill at ' Yearly Meeting.' 

Now Country Meetings send up their ' re- 
presentatives : ' America herself deputes her 
' Friendly ' sons to tell of the doings of the 
Society in her far-off land. Country Cousins 
are preparing their outfit for the journey ; now 
silks and satins are discussed, and fabrics that 
a duchess might envy, rich, plain and delicate, 
are in busy preparation for the Yearly Meet- 
ing ; it is holiday for the young, business for 
the middle-aged, needful exertion for the old, 
and busy occupation and excitement for them 
all. 

On the first third day after the third first 
day, proceedings open with a solemn meeting 
of worship, succeeded by business, ^Vvvdci ^- 
cupies the remaining portion ot Ocve N¥fc^* 
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The following first day finds them all as- 
sembled in the large meeting-houses belonging 
to the sect. Many a new sweet face is there, 
which but for this occasion might ' blush un- 
seen.' The gifted of the community too are 
there. The gallery of Public Friends holds 
its most cherished members, while many from 
America share in brotherly love a place beside 
them. That many a sermon delivered in its pri- 
mitive simplicity repays the visitor of a different 
creed, we will not say, for the broad basis of 
belief holds firm in every division of opinion ; 
but the spectator of a different sect would 
leave Devonshire House deeply impressed 
with the sublime simplicity of that faith which, 
waiting humbly on its God, disdains all other 
forms than patient silence, — all other offering 
than the incense of the human heart. 

Some ten days passed, and the object of 
their mission is over. Now exhibitions of 
scientific amusement, the British Museum, 
galleries of paintings, and all that can be so- 
berly enjoyed, are visited. Plain silk bonnets 
are dotted about like daisies in the gay par- 
terre of fashion, and should a shower come, 
London can at no other season, boast so many 
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clean white stockings, so many polished shoes 
stepping daintily over its greasy pavements, as 
at the ' Yearly Meeting.' 

Then John Barclay's house, too far from 
town to offer accommodation to the close at- 
tendants of Daily Meetings, was filled with 
expected guests, and this summer, deputed as 
representative from her own meeting, came 
dear Aunt Lucy herself. 

" I have brought all Bernard's letters for 
thee, dear/' she said, " you would be all in- 
terested in them, I knew, and it is quite plea- 
sant to hear how nicely he is going on with 
his employers ; I meant thee to read them 
aloud to my Brother and Sister, but there is, 
thee sees, so much company in the house, that 
I don't think thee can manage it ; however, 
I'll leave them out for thee before I go to 
Meeting ; thee do not go to-day, thee think, 
and may find a nice opportunity of reading 
them to theeself." And with her usual busi- 
ness-like air, with gown neatly tucked up, 
leaving the carriage for the comfort of others 
less active or more selfish, Aunt Lucy pre- 
pared to walk to town with her Brother. 

Annie did, as Aunt Lucy desAxed, fo\& *. 
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nice opportunity for reading these letters ; but 
nothing there could dispel the uncertainty that 
so constantly depressed her: all were grate- 
fully remembered, — she could not believe 
herself forgotten, — every page was teeming 
with recollections of the happy days he had 
spent with them; but the gratitude was too 
general to be particularly claimed by any 
individual of the family, and she laid the letters 
down with a deep sigh of regret, deepened 
perhaps by the gradually increasing mention of 
his Father's failing health ; the last told of his 
still increasing weakness, and Bernard's hopes 
seemed fast giving place to fears for the result 
of his malady. 

" Well, Lucy, will thee go ? " said John 
Barclay, some mornings after, as a gay party 
were preparing for a sight-seeing expedition. 

u Well, John, dear, I should prefer to go/' 
she said, with some hesitation, " but, do thee 
know, I think they are too smart places for 
such a plain body as I am, — not suitable for 
me, thou sees." 

" And why not, now ? " he smilingly en- 
quired. 

" I am not used to looking at pictures/* she 
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said, " and thou spoke of going to the Tower ; 
and I should quite feel a scruple against going 
among the guns and swords there, and I 
should not like to prevent any Friends from 
seeing them whose opinion may be different 
from mine ; no, I think I must decline it, I'm 
obliged to thee." 

" I did not ask thee to use the guns and 
swords," he urged, " thee shall not look at 
those signs of war if thee doesn't like it. I'll 
tell thee ; thou shalt take a book in the car- 
riage to read while we are in the Tower, and 
thou can feel no scruple in going with us any- 
where else." 

" I will stay with thee, Lucy," said Esther, 
"we can cheat the time with conversation, 
while they are away." 

" No, thee shall not do so," cried Lucy, 
" no, dear Esther, go with them, they quite 
need thy guidance, I'm sure." And fearful of 
preventing the enjoyment of her friends, she 
accompanied the expedition, and although she 
stoutly adhered to her determination of wait- 
ing alone while. they inspected the armoury, 
she saw enough that day to afford many a 
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pleasing reminiscence during the winter even- 
ings at Oakington. 

Bernard's letters gave John Barclay much 
uneasiness ; his Brother's illness preyed upon 
his mind ; further and more startling intelli- 
gence arrived at intervals, till, unable to bear 
the suspense of the post, he decided on going 
to Italy. Unwilling to leave his home, how- 
ever, he lingered round his treasures; till, 
hastened by a letter yet more urgent, he de- 
parted, and arrived at Leghorn, but just in 
time to receive the parting thanks and take a 
last farewell of that Brother, whose cares he 
had alleviated during a life fraught with sor- 
row and anxiety. 

" I shall return," he wrote to Esther, " early 
in the ensuing week, and bring with me all 
that remains to us of poor Edward : he had so 
great a desire to be laid near to our dear 
Mother, that I have promised it should be 
gratified ; I have written to Joseph to that 
effect, who will I hope have all in readiness 
for the funeral, of which thee will of course 
have proper notice. Endeavour to meet me 
at Oakington, my best beloved ; believe me I 
greatly need thy gentle sympathy in this af- 
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fliction. I have not said that Bernard will 
accompany me, because he is at present far too 
unwell to undertake the journey, although he 
cannot bear the mention of disappointment in 
this last sad duty : he has been the best of 
sons, and owes his present illness to extreme 
watching and fatigue. Do not expect him, 
for unless I see a decided amendment before 
to-morrow, I shall use all my authority to in* 
duce him to remain." 

Still, in the very face of this announcement, 
Annie did expect him, and was sadly disap- 
pointed on their arrival at Oakington to find 
his increasing illness had not only prevented 
his coming to England, but had detained his 
Uncle yet another day from his weary pil- 
grimage. 

The deep grief of dear Aunt Lucy, borne with 
such sweet patience that her subdued manner 
alone told the tale of suffering, had veiled her 
bright spirit of cheerfulness and Oakington 
was duller than ever. The first smile since 
he left them, that brightened John Barclay's 
honest face, gleamed through the tears of 
brotherly remembrance, at his arrival at the 
home of his infancy, with the stilled fotuv <s£ 
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whose early fosth had blest it with viva- 
Ky and glee — for there, upon the very thresh- 
hold, was the * prime cheerer' of his life, 
his own dear Esther, and peeping over her 
Mothers shoulder, with one aim affectionately 
twined round the drooping form of Lucy, 
stood his darling Annie. Joseph Barclay felt 
bitterly their last sad parting, and by every 
possible arrangement for the present occasion, 
endeavoured to prove the sincerity of his 



The next morning brought an unplumed 
hearse with carriages in ordinary use, not the 
black coaches of ostentatious mourning, to 
convey the members of the family with their 
various visitors to the last scene of all* 

Slowly the cortege proceeded. 

Reader, shall we again engage thy attend- 
ance, and carry thee also to this sad scene 
of silence and sorrow? again shall we invite 
thee to enter those Meeting-gates, where but 
lately we introduced thee to stillness, it is 
true, but life was there. 

No bell with muffled sound tells that the 
grave waits to receive its occupant, no re- 
quiem is chaunted, no service read, slowly is 
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the coffin borne, and all silently placed by its 
narrow resting place ; the mourners gather 
round, marked by no sombre garb, the ordi- 
nary dress covers the stricken heart. In mute 
distress they stand, (save where the bursting 
sob will break the barriers of restraint,) to 
look upon the last covering of him, who was 
to them a brother and a friend, whose virtues 
are all remembered, whose faults are veiled 
by the falling tears of affliction, whose cares 
and troubles are ' brought to the grave and 
shall remain in the tomb.' 

The minutes pass so silently, so sorrow- 
fully, a day of busy toil might be compressed 
into that half hour of mental suffering. A 
sign from the conductor of the ceremony, 
and gently, steadily, noiselessly, the coffin 
rests in the damp earth. 

A soft low voice breathes on the pure air. 
Aunt Lucy, is kneeling on the green turf. 
Humbly is her voice raised in prayer. Not 
for the Brother of her childhood, whose spirit 
she believes is even now rejoicing in the 
mansion of eternal rest, but for those who 
mourn his loss from this bright world, she 
supplicates for strength to endute afilYttYSfe* 
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for the sweet spirit of resignation to him ' who 
when he giveth quietness who then can make 
trouble,' No fretted arch collects the gentle 
sound, no loud response tells of the hearers' 
sympathy, alone it trembles on the passing 
breeze wafted to him whose Mercy is in the 
cloud, whose spirit soothes the chastened 
heart, and bringeth light out of darkness. 
She rises, and advancing to the grave, they 
take their last farewell, and silently withdraw. 
Soon the turf will be replaced, an even velvet 
lawn will cover the resting-place of those whose 
narrow habitations are but marked by figures 
on the adjacent wall, which duly recorded in 
the € Meeting's Books' give ample oppor- 
tunity of identity ; no tombstone tells the vir- 
tues of the sleepers ; their names, their pa- 
rentage all unrecorded to the stranger's eye, 
rest undistinguished. 

The visitors returned to Oakington, a plain 
dinner was served for their refreshment, and 
soon they took their leave of the house of 
mourning. John Barclay and his family tar- 
ried a day longer, then left it for their happier 
home. It was long ere he was restored to his 
wonted cheerfulness, but Time the universal 
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comforter, brought it back again from his 
storehouse, where he had carefully kept it till 
called for, and fresh and bright it gradually 
shone again on all around him. 

Bernard recovered, but months continued 
to elapse and he came not ; he was so much 
engaged, his letters said; his Uncle might 

rely on all papers relative to his dear Father's 
affairs being carefully preserved, and he would 
bring them as soon as he could leave his em- 
ployers. Annie was scarcely mentioned, and 
the last hope of remembrance had fled away, 
and left her resolved to conquer a preference 
too evidently felt by her alone. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

They were quietly sitting one evening, just 
before dinner ; John Barclay contemplating in 
review the viands which were to shed comfort 
and dispel fatigue, his wife silently hoping that 
they would be of such quality as might render 
the important meal satisfactory, — and Annie, 
but what have we do with a young lady's 
thought, ''tis blameless be it what it may/ 
when a ring at the bell announced a visitor ; 
" James Lyall again/' said Esther, in a rather 
dissatisfied tone. 

Annie's response was interrupted by the 
servant presenting a card to her mistress, who 
had scarcely time for the joyful exclamation, 
"Bernard Barclay! " — when Bernard himself 
was among them, rapidly shaking hands, 
exchanging greetings, and revelling in that 
brightest of all words, 'welcome/ in its fullest 
acceptation. 
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" Come, throw off these coats, Bernard," 
said his Uncle, giving a stir to the idle fire 
that sent the quick blaze quivering up the 
chimney. 

" I will throw them off in the hall," said 
Bernard, " and should have done so before, 
but I heard voices so dear to me, that I could 
not wait to make myself more presentable." 
He left the room as he spoke, and quickly 
returned, looking as much like the Bernard 
of olden time, as a sombre suit of mourning 
would allow ; a slight business air had usurped 
the place of that graceful ease which three 
years before pervaded every movement, he 
was still remarkably handsome, but there was 
a something that at first Annie could not quite 
reconcile with her flattering remembrance of 
her Cousin. 

" Come, sit thee down there, by my wife 
and Annie," said John Barclay, with an air 
that might have placed his guest at the right 
hand of Majesty. " Sit down, and tell us 
where thee came from, my dear boy, — are thee 
direct from France, or did thee come up the 
river?" 

" I came from Gravesend, Sir, where we 
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landed some passengers, and I thought I could 
get to you more quickly by land conveyance 
than by encountering all the difficulties of the 
river navigation, I am obliged to make the most 
of time, as I resume my duties at Leghorn in 
a few days." 

" So soon?" said John Barclay, " but tell 
us after dinner, there goes the bell." 

Dinner was in due time discussed, a fault- 
less dessert occupied its place upon the board, 
and even the charitable Aunt Esther fancied 
that Bernard drank more freely than he used 
to do. Something of great importance seemed 
struggling in his mind and was difficult of 
utterance, he seemed absorbed in reflection, 
spoke hurriedly or answered at random. 

Thinking he had something to communicate 
to her husband, Esther left the table earlier 
than usual, when Bernard as he rose to open 
the door said anxiously, " my dear Aunt, I 
have something to tell that I hope will in- 
terest you and Annie, may I persuade you to 



remain. " 



" Indeed I will if thee wishes it, Bernard, 
I only feared thee did not feel free to speak 
before us, I am quite obliged to thee for this 
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confidence, and will stay just as long as thee 
like/' she said, resuming her seat. 

Uncle Barclay," said Bernard abruptly, 

have you any papers relating to the money 
you have advanced to my dear Father." 

Yes," replied his Uncle, " every paper of 
consequence — why !" 

" Can you tell me," he enquired, handing a 
paper across the table, " if that total is right ?" 

" Well," said John Barclay, putting on his 
spectacles and slowly looking down the paper 
which Bernard had given him, " I think it 
is." 

" These," continued Bernard, laying a small 
packet upon the table, " relate entirely to 
sums advanced to my dear Father, during his 
embarrassment after the decease of my Mother, 
and these/' placing a second packet beside 
them, " contain every sum I can discover which 
you so generously advanced some few years 
back. I will not trouble you to look them 
over now, but if your memory will serve as to 
the total amount, I hope it will agree with the 
memorandum I have given you." 

" Thine, is too much I think," replied his 
Uncle, " my books shew a balance of £V$ft&, 
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while this paper gives a statement of £ 1869 

odd." 

" It is right, I believe," insisted Bernard, 
" however careless in business my poor Father 
might be, he never forgot to record an obliga- 
tion; and in most of the statements, I have 
either his own assurance or his own hand- 
writing to prove their correctness." 

" They are correct, my dear boy, without 
doubt, but why agitate yourself with these 

painful memorials just now." 

" Because," said Bernard, his voice growing 
more and more husky as he spoke, " because 
the day has come at last, that I have longed 
for, hoped for, prayed for, so often. The 
day in which I can beg your acceptance, dear 
Uncle, of re-payment of that money from my 
own earnings." He held a draft to John 
Barclay, who looked first at it and then at 
Bernard, as if he doubted his sanity. 

" This draft is of much larger amount," he 
said, and thee must at least excuse my taking 
it, 'till I understand the circumstances which 
could possibly justify thee in giving H to me." 

" You shall know every circumstance of 
its gradual increase," said Bernard, rather 
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haughtily, and when you are convinced that 
it has been justly and honourable attained, 
you will not, I trust, refuse to accept that, 
which will leave my dear Father's memory 
with nothing but deep unfading gratitude to 
rest upon it/' 

" Bernard, thee are too quick to take offence ; 
I meant not to wound thee or doubt thee for 
a moment," replied his Uncle, " but I confess 
I am curious to know how thee, whom I ex- 
pected certainly to be possessed of but a few 
pounds at best, could give me a cheque for 
more than two thousand, tell me, will thee ? " 
he said earnestly. 

" After I had held the situation you kindly 
obtained for me at Leghorn, for about six 
months," said Bernard, looking round on his 
Aunt and Cousin, " Conrad Laurence, the 
junior partner, as he was paying my salary 
enquired if I particularly wanted the money. 
I was surprized at his question, and answered 
yes! that I had appropriated my salary en- 
tirely to the use of my Father, and on his 
account required it punctually. 

I did not speak for that reason," he said, 

but there is just now an excellent specula- 
te 
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tion in Lucca Oil, the last has been a good 
season, and I consider a speculation in it 
would be a valuable one. Cannot you spare a 
few of these for the chance, 1 " he added, playing 
with the coins that lay on the desk in the 
coun ting-h ouse. 

€C No, n I replied, ec the money is not mine, 
and I will not risk it." 

" Very wise too, Bernard, quite right, ap- 
provingly remarked his Uncle." 

" So Laurence told me," continued Ber- 
nard, " he complimented me on my prudence 
as he called it, and after saying many flatter- 
ing things, offered to lend me a small sum as 
a beginning, which if the speculation answered 
I was to repay with interest, if not I should 
never be called upon to pay at all/ 3 

" Very good," said John Barclay. 

" I could not refuse so eligible an offer, 
and at the end of the year I found his opinion 
fully justified ; he brought me seventy pounds 
as my share of the profits. This sum I felt 
quite at liberty to employ again under his 
friendly advice, especially as he was considered 
an excellent judge of this article. We were 
again successful and the next spring my profits 
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amounted to nearly two hundred pounds. Now 
my favourite project was entertained, and I 
told my dear Father of my riches," said Ber- 
nard, looking up for the ready sympathy of 
his hearers, " and we both determined to de- 
vote every farthing I could make to our one 
great object, the repayment of a sum which 
was lent so kindly, so generously. Now we 
positively became misers, grudged even the 
smallest expense that might take from our 
treasured scheme. 

" So hoarded, and so employed under the 
vigilant care of my friend Laurence, the money 
grew fast, and Laurence counselled me to risk 
it all in a share of a vessel trading from our 
port to the Levant. My Father gave his 
opinion for it too, and we embarked it all as 
Laurence desired ; but the constant anxiety, 
the fear of pirates, of storms, of every thing 
in fact, preyed on my dear Father's failing 
health, and although he saw the vessel safely 
moored at home again, he was too ill to enjoy 
it as he anticipated;" a deep sigh from his 
Uncle warned Bernard to pass this part of his 
narrative over as lightly as might be. 

The painful season that followed" Ve ^ow.- 
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tinued, " we all remember too truly, and when 
I recovered from the illness which prevented 
my coming to England, I found on carefully 
comparing and arranging those papers to their 
several dates, that nearly every sum you had 
advanced had been collected by my Father, 
I had but to calculate their various interests 
and then wait 'till I could raise sufficient money 
to repay them. My share of the cargo went 
a good way towards it, but I was obliged to 
wait the issue of another and another voyage 
before I could realize a sum, which with the 
sale of my dear Father's effects — " 

His Uncle started, " Bernard, why didst 
thou sell them, he cried, many things there 
were most valuable to me." 

" I have preserved every relic that I could 
imagine acceptable either to you or my Aunt, 
and I trust those you most value will be found 
among them. But my story is almost ended ; 
the money from the sale nearly completed the 
sum I required, and in a few months more it 
was ready to bring over for your acceptance. 

" And now you will not hesitate to fulfil 
the wishes of my dear Father as well as my 
own, my dear Uncle, I hope : " said Bernard 
anxiously. 
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" It is* said, Bernard, that money never 
comes amiss to the cloth" said his Uncle, 
smiling as he rubbed the sleeve of his plain 
coat, " but 1 really do not like to take this 
cheque, the result of thy hard earnings, and 
but for the wishes of my poor Brother I would 
not oblige thee. I will however accept it now, 
and hold myself fully, rather overpaid, for any 
sums I may have advanced for his conve- 
nience," he said, shaking hands very heartily 
with Bernard, as he received the draft, " and 
believe me, Bernard, far very far more valuable 
to me than the cash itself, is thy own noble 
conduct. 

" The bold resolve, the steady principle, 
the earnest purpose, — the industry that turned 
the idle gentleman into the hard working mer- 
chant, all bespeak thee a character of no mean 
worth, — did I not tell thee I should live to be 
proud of my Nephew." 

The commendations of his Aunt fell sweetly 
on his ear, but Annie's " Cousin Bernard, I 
quite envy thee," spoke volumes. He thanked 
her coldly, however, and turned away with a 
heavy sigh. And why? Just because, dear 
tiresome Aunt Lucy, had in her letter received 
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the day before he left Leghorn, written this 
plain sentence. "Thee will be pleased to 
hear that thy Cousin Ann Barclay is under an 
engagement of marriage with James Lyall, 
they have passed the Meetings, and I hear 
they are quite busy at thy Uncle John's, as 
they expect many visitors on the occasion." 

Bernard did injustice to his Aunt's belief, 
he was decidedly not pleased with the com- 
munication, and could he have found any ex- 
cuse to have satisfied his friend Laurence* 
that the money he had so industriously raised, 
need not be appropriated to the service he 
intended, he would have remained where he 
was even at the eleventh hour. As it was, 
that day which he had fondly fancied would 
be but one concentrated ray of happiness, was 
* overcast with gloomy care and discontent ; ' 
so are our hopes frustrated, our bright anti- 
cipations disappointed. 

He had but politely expressed his thanks 
for the good opinion of his friends when ano- 
ther twinge assailed him. 

" Bernard/' said his Uncle, " thou remem- 
bers James Lyall." 

" Perfectly," responded his Nephew, drily. 
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" He is quite in wedding baste ; thou hast 
heard from Lucy that we are to have a wed- 
ding in the family next month, I dare say/' 

Bernard bowed, but, from compassion to 
her confusion, did not even look at Annie. 

" Thou wilt be almost tired with the long 
consultations he holds with my wife and Annie, 
about furniture and household stuff, as he 
calls it ; I am sometimes obliged to take refuge 
among my papers from his long discussions, 
and would advise thee to come with me if 
thou art not quite an upholsterer." 

Bernard assured him he had no pretensions 
to the craft, and would gladly accompany him 
whenever he felt inclined, particularly as he 
wanted to consult him as to the best means 
of encreasing the sum, so generously lent by 
Aunt Lucy, for her immediate benefit. The 
ladies left them to discuss the question, and 
when they joined them in the drawing-room 
James Lyall was sitting beside Annie. 

" Why, Bernard," he exclaimed, " glad to 
see thee, right glad to see thee, man, that I 
am; aye, but thou art looking well though, 
foreign air agrees with thee, I can see." 

I am quite well/' said Bernard proudly, 
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cuu£fc B*carsih>£ tSae hearty shake of the hand, 
hat nuOmit *ftm'**»«s lu& determined rival went 

* Tfcua amis wt tell me that, but thou 
wwl&s* sum je* thin enough I can tell thee, 
if thee had to m all about London as I 
haw, iMjtiace *fow all the wants of my little 



"~ little woman/' thought Bernard, as he 
looked at the tall graceful form of Annie, and 
felt ready to quarrel with every individual in 
the room. — with Annie herself, who could con- 
descend to be the wife of such a cub, with her 
Father and Mother for permitting the sacri- 
fice, and above all with himself for encoun- 
tering such misery. 

" Annie,"* said * the gentle Jamie' resuming 
his seat by her side, " I have not asked thy 
advice about this stuff for curtains ; they gave 
me this book of patterns at Smee's this morn- 
ing, which colour do thee prefer for the dining- 
room?'" he said, first turning to Annie, and 
then to her Mother, as he continued to des- 
cant upon the various shades, declaring they 
were very coarse and a great deal too dear. 
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Annie gave her opinion, and quite at a 
loss to understand Bernard's look of indig- 
nant pity, she tried to break the painful chain 
of reflection in which he was indulging, by the 
enquiry, 

" Hast thou ever observed the tissue of 
different leaves under our microscope, Cousin 
Bernard?" 

He never had, and in the pleasure of assist- 
ing her to arrange the little machine, in con- 
templating with her the new wonders it dis- 
played, in listening to the sweet tones of that 
voice so well remembered, the disagreeable 
presence of James Lyall was forgotten. He 
soon recalled the sense of his existence, how- 
ever. 

" I should like one of those things," he 
said, pointing to the microscope, " Ann has 
rather a fancy for them I know ; I cannot say 
I admire them myself, to my thinking people 
should learn the ways of things they can see, 
before they trouble themselves about such 
mites as that; I can't think it is quite right 
either to peep into the mysteries of Nature, 
and use so many contrivances to find them 
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out, when if it had been intended for us to 
see them at all, our eyes would have been 
magnifying glasses themselves." 

" We should find them very inconvenient 
for every day purposes, if their magnifying 
powers were so far extended ; it is well thee 
have not to choose thy furniture under their 
influence, but never be afraid, friend James, 
of using thy utmost endeavours to discover 
the wonderful mysteries of Nature as thou 
truly calls them. Creation will bear looking 
at, and will always repay thy search by as- 
suring thee of the wisdom of its author; I 
will provide thee with a microscope, and thou 
need not doubt its being a good one, and 
when thou or thy wife finds any thing re- 
flected there not exactly adapted to the place 
it holds in creation, do thee shew it to me." 

" I'm sure, I'm quite obliged to thee, John 
Barclay," he replied advancing to the table, 
u Annie may I look at that, please ?" 

Bernard drew back, ' the spell was broken/ 
all interest was gone ; Annie withdrew the de- 
licate leaves from beneath his heavy hand, 
and tried her best to explain them, but the 
task seemed a hopeless one, and in obedience 
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to a half look from his Uncle, Bernard followed 
him to the library. 

On their return, the sighing swain was gone. 

" What hast thou done with thy visitor, 
Annie ? " enquired her Father. 

" He had an engagement/ 1 said Esther, 
" and as we are to have so very little of dear 
Bernard's company, I really did not press 
him to stay." 

" We shall see him again to-morrow, I sup- 
pose," he replied, "I shall really be glad when 
this wedding is over, it fairly unsettles us all." 

Bernard was puzzled, he spent the night 
in vain imaginings; could it be possible that 
parents so devoted to their child, could see 
Annie thrown away thus? That she herself, 
usually so clear sighted, could leave her ele- 
gant home and link her fate to one who seemed 
neither loved nor respected by any of them ? 
Still Aunt Lucy's letter gave the startling 
proof, the preparations round him, his uncle's 
own admission that he would provide an amuse- 
ment for him and his wife, suited to no one 
but Annie, clung with a certainty to his me- 
mory, and languid and dispirited he rose next 
morning. 
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CHAPTER X. 



" How do thee spend to-day, Bernard," said 
his Uncle. 

" Here, I hope,** said the lips of his Aunt 
and the eyes of his Cousin. 

" The most agreeable part of it will be spent 
here, my dear Aunt, I can assure you, but I 
have some business for our house to transact 
in Town this morning, and will accompany 
you, Sir, if you will give me leave.* 

"That's right, " rejoined his Uncle, "I 
want to introduce thee to our firm ; we are 
talking of taking a junior partner in a short 
time. And 1*11 tell thee, — it has occurred to 
me that thy connection with Laurence and 
foreign trade generally, would render thee 
eligible for the office ; that money thou gave 
me last night I shall never use but for thy 
advantage, and I quite think it would serve 
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our purpose now. What sayst thou, my dear 
Boy, shall we try for it ? " 

" What can I say, Uncle/* cried Bernard, 
" I want words to express my gratitude ; for, 
worse than all, I must decline an offer, which 
but a few days since it would have been my 
pride to accept. The day before I left Leg- 
horn, I engaged to serve Laurence for two 
years longer." 

" That is disappointing, indeed/' cried John 
Barclay, " upsets my plans entirely ; hast thou 
made any positive, any written engagement." 

" I have promised, dear Sir/' said Bernard. 

" Well ! well ! that can't be got over ; we 
must see what can be done, and thou can tell 
me about it as we go along/' 

They returned together, evidently annoyed 
at the difficulty which prevented the accom- 
plishment of the wishes of both, and another 
evening of assumed cheerfulness and real de- 
pression followed. 

The next day had been appropriated to 
amusement ; Bernard was to accompany his 
Aunt and Cousin to some new Panoramas, for, 
in their quiet way, Friends are great sight- 
hunters* Bernard was sitting beside his Aunt's 
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chair, hsriefmly turning over the leaves of a 
periodical, when Esther remarked, that he 
did not seem so happy as the gratification of 
has long-cherished wishes should render him. 

* J, Aunt !* cried Bernard, hurriedly, "I 
am quite happy, cu a uuita hle that is, but I was 
just about to enquire if you hare any com- 
mands for Qakangtoo ; I must take Aunt Lucy 
her money, and think of going there for a day 
before starting from Brighton for the Conti- 



" I wish it were right to persuade thee to 
remain, we shall be unusually gay after the 
wedding, and shall sadly miss thy society ; I 
wish I might influence thee to stay." 

" Persuade me to stay ! " he cried, com- 
pletely thrown off his guard, " persuade me to 
stay to see the end of every blighted hope,— the 
realization of that which must render my 
future life a blank or a misery! Oh, Aunt 
Esther, could you but guess what it would cost 
me to witness that union, you would urge me 
to go now ! at once ! " said Bernard, starting 
up and standing so erect on the hearth-rug, 
that the proportions of his manly figure seemed 
dilating with some new and strong resolve. ' 

" Bernard," said Esther, " I am convinced 
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thee are mistaken, it is Ann, not Annie Bar- 
clay, who is going to be married." 

" What signifies the syllable/* be repeated 
petulantly, " I know Ann Bar clijt is^about to 
be married ; Aunt Lucy's letter tbli mq so ; 
every preparation here tells me so, till my 
heart is well nigh bursting ; she ii Ana Bar- 
clay, but she is and ever will be Annie to you. 
Long may she be so, dear Aunt, as she has 
ever been, the happiness, the comforter, the — 
the — the — fool, dastardly fool that I am, ever 
to have mentioned the subject at all," he con* 
tinued, starting from his place and rapidly 
pacing the room ; while anger, pride and jea- 
lousy, seemed struggling by turns for expres- 
sion. 

A firm and gentle pressure was on his arm, 
— and while the hand of his Aunt retained its 
position, ' like oil upon the billows,' the storm 
was hushed, the surface calm. 

Still deeply agitated, he enquired, " What 
can I do, dear Aunt, what ought I to do." 

" Thou canst listen to me," she said, " and 
thou ought to believe that I would not trifle 
with thy feelings by the play upon a word. I 
cannot doubt thy affection for my Axv\ft&,VroX. 
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thou forgets, I think, that there are two Ann 
Barclays." 

Bernard stood breathless and bewildered, as 
Esther quietly continued, " There are, I tell 
thee, two Ann Barclays, — my darling Annie 9 
and her Cousin, thy Uncle Joseph's daughter, 
who is under an engagement of marriage with 
James Lyall, and who with some of her friends 
are expected to visit us after the wedding." 

Bernard's pshaw of contempt, as the truth 
flashed upon him, was by no means compli- 
mentary to the bride elect, but the emotion 
thus reversed by a single word was too much 

for him, and, leaning his head upon his hands, 
he sobbed convulsively. 

He ' wept, the air grew pure and clear 
Around ' him ' as the bright drops ran ; ' 

doubt and difficulty were passing rapidly 
away, Hope, his old tried companion, was 
welcomed again, and came, as cheerfully, as 
brightly, as if she had never been snubbed and 
complained of. 

Let people say what they will, Hope is, 
after all, the best-tempered of all the Virtues 
(for surely she is one) ; cherished in our youth, 
neglected for self-confidence in our manhood, 
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overlooked in our prosperity, who is so ready 
to cheer us in adversity, to visit even the con- 
vict in his cell, nor leave him till with gentle 
care she leads the repentant heart to mercy* 
Now she had full employment, and soon suc- 
ceeded in chasing every foe, and in every 
thought, in every feature, she reigned trium- 
phant; mingled in the long debate that fol- 
lowed, accommodating each opposing difficulty, 
suggesting many a wise expedient, and smooth- 
ing the way so effectually, that c all was on 
velvet again/ 

Annie peeped in at length, but seeing her 
Mother and Bernard in earnest conversation, 
was retiring, when Esther called her. " Come 
here, Annie ; Bernard has made the most 
ridiculous mistake, and believed thee to be 
engaged to James Lyall ! " 

"Impossible !" cried Annie, colouring highly 
at the implication of her want of taste, " quite 
impossible, Mamma." 

. " Forgive him, Annie,"continued her Mother, 
laughing, "he cannot see very clearly just now, 
I believe ; he will explain his want of penetra- 
tion satisfactorily I have no doubt, but, remem- 
ber/' she $aid, as she left the xooxa, " \S.^e %<& 
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om to-day* the eiqdaiiatian must not be a long 
one." 

Poor Annie looked sadlv confused and Be- 
wilderod at 4ns most unexpected change of 
affairs, and had she thought abont it, would 
have been astonished to find all her good 
resahitinps melting away so fast under the 
rapid explanation of Bernard. The rainbow 
was upon the ckvod, brightening and quivering 
in the sunlight of hope and confidence, nor 
vanished t31 the blue sky came, and the cloud 
of mistrust had fled away for ever. Annie was 
as little suited for a coquette as to be Czar of 
Muscovy, she never could understand the 
pleasure of tormenting by long enduring sus- 
pense ; with sweet ingenuous modesty she con- 
fessed her preference for her Cousin, and al- 
though Esther did certainly return very soon, 
they were quite ready to attend her to the 
Panorama. 

" I am quite grieved, Bernard," said John 
Barclay when he came home that evening, 
" that thou hast made that agreement with Lau- 
rence. Thee should have waited 'till thee 
had seen me at any rate, particularly as thee 
were intending to come to England ; the part- 
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nership would have been such a good thing 
for thee, an improving thing, and likely to go 
on improving in the hands of a man of busi- 
ness-habits and honourable views: I cannot 
help repeating it, I am really grieved at thy 
precipitation/' 

" Not half so much grieved as I am myself/* 
said Bernard, " as I will explain to you in five 
minutes, my dear Uncle, if you will give me 
that time in the library/' 

" Only five minutes then," said his Uncle 
looking at his watch, " make haste." 

" What is it?" he enquired as they entered 
the room. 

" I find I have been under the most ridicu- 
lous mistake possible," said Bernard, " and 
one, which I fear must have made me appear 
capricious and ungrateful to my best friends." 

" Well !" said his Uncle impatiently. 

" I will not detain you," cried Bernard hur- 
riedly, " the truth is, I have misapplied an 
expression of Aunt Lucy's in her letter to 
me, relative to the marriage of Ann, Uncle 
Joseph's Ann Barclay, with James Lyall, and 
believed, fool that I was, that your angel 
daughter was to be the sacrifice " 
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" Indeed !" said John Barclay, a bright 
twinkle in his eye shewing that he was be- 
ginning to understand the mystification of his 
Nephew. 

"From the first day I saw her, I have 
dared to love her, Sir/ 5 continued Bernard 
rapidly: — "to place her as the leading star of 
my existence; she alone has rendered me 
worthy of the esteem with which you honour 
me, and could I but believe that any exertion 
of mine, that future years of toil, might be re- 
warded by your consent to our union, I should 
be the happiest, the most blessed of men." 

« Well ! well ! ! well ! ! ! master Bernard," ex- 
claimed his Uncle, " thou hast Annie's consent 
of course, or thee would not be so anxious for 
mine. So, thy Aunt was right after all, aye, 
let the women alone for penetration; but I 
can't compliment thine, I must say, that could 
imagine me likely to give my Annie, though 
she is not quite an angel, to a thick-headed 
fellow like that. But Bernard," he con- 
tinued more seriously, " it would be very pain- 
ful to her Mother and myself to see our child 
marry out of the Society ." 

That difficulty I have long foreseen, and I 
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hope provided against ;" said Bernard, " I feel 
quite prepared to join the Society as a con- 
vinced friend, if you would kindly propose my 
admission/ 9 

John Barclay smiled, " Annie has been thy 
guiding star in that instance, also, I doubt 
not," he said, " however, that could be arranged 
for thee, I dare say." 

•" In that, as in all other good, her influence 
has guided me I confess," said Bernard, " but 
perhaps, dear Uncle, you forget that my Father, 
although disowned by his marriage, never re- 
linquished the peculiar religious opinions of 
Friends, and that I had learned to respect 
them even before I saw in your own family, 
and in the sweet character of Aunt Lucy, how 
much real happiness belonged to their practical 
use. 

" She has been my constant correspondent 
ever since I left Oakington, and her sugges- 
tions added to my own wishes, have completely 
removed any objection I might have formed, 
and rendered me not only willing but very de- 
sirous to enter a Society I so much respect." 

" That can be arranged without difficulty, 
but another thing remains, Bernard, however 
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selfish it may be, I cannot spare my child; 
without her, our home, our hearth would be 
well nigh desolate, she is our greatest earthly 
treasure, — I cannot spare my Annie." 

Bernard grew deadly pale, but his voice 
was calm and unusually clear, as he said slowly, 
" Uncle, I feel that I have asked too much, 
forgive me for the pain I have caused you, 
I will never trouble you again on the subject, 
here is my hand upon it." 

His Uncle declined the proffered hand, and 
laying his own on Bernard's shoulder, said 
quickly. 

" ril tell thee ! — This engagement with Lau- 
rence must be fulfilled* that's certain, but it 
may be possible to shorten the period to one 
year instead of two, and I think my influence 
will hold the partnership in abeyance until 
then; I'll try, however. That secured, what 
hinders thee from living here?" the house is 
large enough ; Annie will be under her dear 
mother's care, and I," he continued laughing, 
" must rock the cradle for my grandchildren." 
How gratefully Bernard accepted the prof- 
fered terms* would be as difficult to tell, as to 
determine whether his step or his heart were 
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lightest, as be followed his Uncle from the 
library. 

Annie looked up timidly and anxiously as her 
Father entered the room. He came straight 
towards her, passed his arm round her waist, 
and as she hid her blushing face on his broad 
shoulder, kissed her fondly. " All is settled, 
dearest, Bernard has promised not to steal my 
treasure from me," he said, folding her more 
closely to his heart. " He will but fulfil his 
engagement with Laurence, then accept the 
partnership I have offered him and reside 
here, here ! Annie ; what thinks thou of that ? 
and thus give me a son without taking away 
my daughter! Is not that good contrivance V 9 
he continued cheerfully, to chase away the 
deep emotion which trembled in that daughter's 
heart. 

" Come Bernard, take her in to dinner/* 
he said, releasing Annie from his arm and 
giving her almost passive hand to his intended 
son-in-law. " Come Esther! come, old wife !" 
he continued, looking at her with an affection 
which like many good things seemed to im- 
prove by keeping, and the little party in the 
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usual form, entered the old familiar dining- 
room. 

" What, crying dear ?" said her Father, as 
Annie's fast falling tears attracted his atten- 
tion. " Cheer up darling, I did not promise 
Bernard a weeping wife," he added, in a tone 
which kind as its expression was, always re- 
quired obedience. 

" Excuse her now, John," said Esther, 
" 'tis but the dew of the early morning, and 
promises to refresh the flower through the 
long day before it." 

" The pride of the morning, as the country 
folks say of a heavy mist," replied her husband. 
" These expressions must sound strangely 
to thee, Bernard, unused to the proverbs of 
our language." 

" I think I could bring Italian proverbs to 
match," replied his Nephew. And then the 
conversation turned learnedly on the deriva- 
tion of proverbial expressions, on their simila- 
rity under every varying circumstance of country 
or language. Annie recovered from her embar- 
rassment, and by the time the rich fruits 
graced the table, happiness, bright joyful 
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happiness was there again, gleaming from the 
lamp, skipping over the wine glasses, rejoicing 
in their pleasant jingle, till tired of these un- 
seemly gambols, she hid herself in the hearts 
of the little party, and only now and then 
prompted the gay laugh or revelled in the 
beaming smile of love. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
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Bernard," said John Barclay, as they sat 
at breakfast next morning, " Esther and I 
have been devising a plan to make this next 
year, which I suppose thee and Annie will 
believe to have more than the usual three 
hundred and sixty-five days in it, pass away as 
pleasantly as may be ; and I mean to take thy 
Aunt and Cousin up the Rhine this summer/ 9 

€( Extend the tour, dear Uncle," cried Ber- 
nard eagerly, " bring them to Leghorn/' 

" That will be too far, I'm obliged to thee," 
said his Uncle laughing, " thou must be con- 
tented with Annie's description of our journey." 

" I ought to be contented, if any man can ;*' 
said Bernard, " I wish I could meet, — but no ! 
my wishes have been fulfilled, even beyond my 
most sanguine expectations; I have no right 
yet to indulge another. Your plan is an excel- 
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lent one, and I do hope you will all thoroughly 
enjoy it. For my own part, that description 
of scenery is so familiar to me, that I am 
ashamed to say I pass it frequently unnoticed/' 

" Bernard, how can thee say so," inter- 
rupted Annie, " when thy description of its 
beauties first tempted us to propose the ex- 



cursion.** 



" I described it from the remembrance of 
first impressions," he replied, " before my 
tnind was occupied by one prevailing thought. 
But you can positively see nothing of its mag- 
nificence till you have visited the Alps ; you 
must try to get to Italy." 

- tc Not to gratify any wish of thine, of course, 
Bernard/* said Esther, " thee are not intend- 
ing to encourage any thee say/* 

" Comparisons are dangerous things,* said 
John Barclay, " I don*t want to shew these 
women' the Alps, if as thee say, their grandeur 
will diminish their respect for the beauties of 
the Rhine. They will want me next to try the 
Himalayan range in order to prove the Alps 
themselves mere ant hills. 

" Thee will not get us to Leghorn, its my 
opinion, Master Bernard ! but dear me ! it is 
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past ten o'clock, I have not been so late in 
town for years ; dear me ! this is really vexa- 
tions, bow these boys and girls cheat us from 
our duties* Where art thou going to-day," he 
added, looking at Bernard. 

" I have my pormanteau to pack, and things 
to look up this morning, and shall not be able 
to go with you, I fear," said Bernard colour- 
ing as his Uncles smile told him his excuse 
was detected. 

" Well do as thee likes, Im off," said John 
Barclay, as he closed the door. 

" Where hast thou been, James/' said 
Esther, as the busy swain was ushered into 
her presence that morning. 

" Busy,* Esther Barclay, " very busy," he 
replied. 

" Thou must have been occupied, indeed," 
she rejoined " we have not seen thee for two 
days." 

" Why, the truth is, I thought Bernard 
did not want me, perhaps he had some busi- 
ness with John Barclay, that I interrupted, 
something or other, I don 5 t know what though, 
but it seemed to me that he would be better 
pleased if I was not here, so I kept away." 
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a Shall I tell thee the reason," said Esther. 

" I wish thee would ! I should uncommonly 
like to know, really." 

t( Well, then, he believed as thee were 
going to marry Ann Barclay, and were con- 
sulting us about furniture, that our Ann, or 
Annie as we call her, was the chosen fair 
one." 

James Lyall bent his lips, into what but 
for the respected presence of Esther, would 
have been a long comprehensive whistle. " I 
see it all now," he cried, " I thought he was 
uncommonly chuff and high, ha! ha! ha! 
that is a good one to be sure ! ** 

" Why, Bernard," he said, meeting him 
some time after, " ha ! ha ! ha ! I beg thee 
excuse, how could .thee fancy," he continued 
vainly endeavouring to suppress his merriment 
and offer his congratulations with becoming 
seriousness, "how could thee fancy that I 
should ever think of Annie Barclay? — what 
would her Father and Mother say I should 
uncommonly like to know," he said, again re- 
lapsing into laughter. 

" I can excuse your merriment," said Ber- 

s2 
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nard, a little provoked, " the mistake was 
ridiculous enough to excite it I confess." 

" Why, I should never have thought of 
Annie Barclay," repeated James, " she is too 
clever, too learned for me, by a great deal, I 
should be afraid she had a dictionary in her 
pocket ready to convict me of mistakes every 
time I spoke. No ! no ! she is too great and 
grand for me altogether ; she is just the very 
wife for thee, Bernard, and I really hope thee 
will be as happy with thy Ann Barclay, as I 
expect to be with mine/' 

Bernard shook hands heartily, he is a good- 
hearted fellow after all, thought he, I wonder 
I did not discover it before. 

The next day Bernard left for Oakington, 
and gladdened the affectiQnate heart of Aunt 
Lucy far more by the intelligence of his own 
brilliant prospects, than by the return of her 
money, now grown almost out of knowledge 
by a heavy interest, which, as Bernard assured 
her, had been placed upon it by John Barclay ; 
she believed it to be perfectly business-like 
and proper, and accepted it in all simplicity. 

His Uncle Joseph and Aunt Ann were quite 
cordial in their reception; Bernard was no 
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longer the young man needing their bounty; 
already he stood high m the position bis in- 
tegrity had gained, and his union with Annie 
would place him far above all considerations 
of pecuniary anxiety ; he was a man to be re* 
spected now, and was respected accordingly. 
They were pleased to hear of his intention of 
joining the Society, and congratulated him on 
paying his Father's debts, and not only was his 
visit to Oakington more than usually agreeable, 
but his Uncle himself accompanied him to 
Brighton, to see his dear Nephew safely on 
board the packet. 

We will not trouble thee, dear Reader, with 
a tour up the Rhine so familiar to the Foreign 
tourist, — so frequently described for the benefit 
of the stay at home traveller, — Annie's pencil 
was not idle and her journal progressed rapidly 
'tis true ; but the sketches were exhibited only 
to her friends, and the description of her en- 
joyment found its most frequent place in her 
letters to Bernard, who might perhaps object 
to lend them for our amusement. They lin- 
gered on their way, visiting every relic of an- 
tiquity, every spot of especial interest, and were 
carefully inspecting the magnificent Cathedral 
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at Spire, when a well-remembered voice began 
to rehearse the historical details of the edifice. 
Annie turned quickly round, and Bernard was 
beside her. 

" How ! what ! why ! where did thee come 
from ? " cried John Barclay, as looking round 
for Annie, he discovered her companion. — 
" Hush," he said, pointing to Esther, who, 
deeply absorbed in contemplating some ex- 
quisite carving, was standing all unconscious 
of the addition to their party ; — "go and 
stand beside her, Bernard !" 

He obeyed ; the sound of footsteps fell upon 
her ear, — " How perfectly beautiful this is, 
John," she said, placing her arm within Ber- 
nard's, but still keeping her eyes rivetted to the 
object of her admiration. The arm was higher, 
less firm and sturdy than that on which she 
was wont to lean; she looked up suddenly, 
and the expression of glad surprize, spite of 
the solemnity of the place, raised a laugh that 
echoed round the old Cathedral. Now Ber- 
nard was called upon by all, " How did he 
come ? " " When did be come ? " " How long 
could he stay ? " was Annie's question. 

" I came direct from Leghorn, dear Aunt,* 
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he said, "partly by land, partly by water," 
looking at his Uncle ; " and can stay for ever," 
he whispered fondly to his affianced bride. 
" The fact is," he continued, " I am the luckiest 
fellow in the world ; I told Laurence how I 
was circumstanced directly I returned to Leg- 
horn, and asked him, as you know, if one year's 
engagement could be accepted instead of two ; 
he not only gave a friendly acquiescence, but 
from that time has been looking for some 
suitable person to take my place ; he is at last 
satisfactorily provided, and I am here, ready 
to undertake the partnership and to claim my 
Annie, directly you will give me leave." 

Annie had no occasion to write long letters 
now, her journal was discontinued, and to this 
very day remains unfinished, as we happen to 
know from our own undoubted authority. The 
object of their journey too was over, and some 
three weeks after Bernard had joined them, 
we find them safely at home again. Quickly 
is business despatched when good will and 
ample means wait upon its fulfilment. The 
partnership in merchandise was satisfactorily 
arranged, and the partnership for life in ' spe- 
cial progress.' 
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Bernard's admission into the Society, and 
his intention of marriage were duly laid before 
meetings, his admission was accepted and the 
marriage certificate granted. 

And thus the wedding day drew near; 
many a long discussion was held upon the 
wedding outfit, jewels * needed none ;' but 
all that the elegant taste of her Mother could 
suggest, all that the lavish affection of her 
Father could supply, all that her own modest 
wishes required, were showered upon Annie 
in endless profusion. 

Aunt Lucy came a week before, laden with 
presents of ' fine linen/ from Aunt Ann, 
and many an article of household economy, 
fashioned by her own unerring experience, 
and worked by her untiring fingers. Among 
the rest a set of pudding cloths, shone pre- 
eminent, not of the strong material that holds 
the Christmas fare of ordinary mortals, but 
fair white linen of various size, and hemmed 
with such exactness, that, deprecating the 
praise her needle had earned, Aunt Lucy 
said, " Thee sees, dear, there is such a rule 
for hemming, one thread at the bottom and 
two at the top. I forgot to tell thee there is 
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a side of bacon for thee at the coach-office ; 
thy Uncle sends it with his love to thee, and 
hopes thou will accept a flitch of real Oaking- 
ton bacon, until thee win one for thyself, by 
not differing from thy husband for a year, 
thou remembers. He and my Sister are quite 
sorry the harvest prevents their coming, and 
I must be back directly the wedding is over. 
Harvest is a very busy time with us, I assure 
thee." 

All united in opposing this resolution, " No 
such thing, we cannot spare thee," said her 
Brother, " it is settled for thee to go with us 
to the Isle of Wight next week to meet Ber- 
nard and Annie, and we have agreed among 
ourselves to persuade thee, to spend at least 
half thy time with us ; Annie will have new 
duties to claim her attention, and we old 
folks might live quietly together while we all 
enjoyed the happiness of the young ones. 
Now what have thee to say against it, Sister 
Lucy?" 

" Nothing, I hope," said Esther, while 
Annie and Bernard added their entreaties to 
the proposition. Aunt Lucy looked grate- 
fully and affectionately around her, a bright 



do£» ad mold wilEngly undertake a con- 
siderable «—rmr of trouble to do him a ser- 



*" TU write to Joseph," said John Barclay, 
* cad irate Xathan lor a month or two ; it 
will be an agreeable change for the lad, even 
if no other good be effected by iL w 

* And be sure thou recollect to thank him 
for the bacon/' said Esther, with a smile. 

" And do thee know, Esther," replied her 
husband, " that one of the first flitches of the 
bacon were actually gained by one of our 
Society r a certain proof if any be wanting of 
what excellent husbands we make, Bernard !" 

" A satisfactory proof that thee have good 
wives, thee mean,** said Aunt Lucy, " I think 
I can answer for my Annie, or there is no 
truth in education or example." 

'* Dear Lucy,*" said Esther, affectionately. 

" Lucy, thee will make my wife vain ; w cried 
John Barclay ; " she is very much given that 
way already, and I desire thee to be careful." 
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CHAPTER XII. 

And now, dear Reader, all is ready, " come 
unto the marriage." 

A well built suburban Meeting-House at* 
tracts our steps to-day, similar in its arrange- 
ment to the unpretending structure we left in 
Sussex; but, in general effect and superiority 
of finish, bearing a strong resemblance to its 
Metropolitan brethren. An unusually large 
congregation are assembled ; can it be the 
wedding that brings an additional number 
this morning? The carriages arrive early. 
The bride comes not from the inner chamber 
to-day; but, leaning on her Father's arm, 
Annie walks straightway up the centre aisle ; 
her Mother is escorted by Bernard, and friends 
of the family follow with dear Aunt Lucy. 
Her Father leads her to the seat directly 
under the Gallery, and placing her by the 
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dmsxm of the fern takes his place by Ber- 
nard, who is seated beside her ; her Mother oc- 
cupies the other side, and Aunt Lucy changes 
ho* position to sit opposite, in order to cheer 
by her bright smile the timid girl, who for the 
first time is to * speak in public.* The four 
bride Vmaids, with their friends are seated 
near, and the ceremony of arrangement is 
completed. 

Silence brings an intrusive hand-maid this 
morning, who c ever and anon* takes advantage 
of the presence of her sober friend to interfere 
even with the deep attention of the Elders, — 
and to turn the eyes of the junior members 
to where a plain deal table covered with a 
green cloth, and provided with writing ma- 
terials stands near the bridal party. Sometimes 
her finger points to the rich folds of the bridal 
robes, differing so little from the ordinary 
costume, that it requires the eye of the ini- 
tiated to detect in the well selected shades the 
appropriate dress for the occasion ; then marks 
the figure of the bridegroom lending a grace 
to his plain attire — a Friend addresses the 
community, attention is restored, and for a 
time curiosity is banished from the field. 
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Meeting is nearly over when Bernard rises, 
and taking the right hand of his affianced wife, 
says audibly, " Friends, I take this my Friend 
Ann Barclay, to be my wife, promising, through 
divine assistance, to be unto her a faithful and 
affectionate husband, until it shall please the 
Lord by death to separate us." 

He ceased, and Annie's gentle voice re- 
sponded, u Friends, I take this my Friend 
Bernard Barclay, to be my husband, pro- 
mising, through divine assistance, to be unto 
him a faithful and obedient wife, until it may 
please the Lord by death to separate us." 
The last sad sentence trembled on her lip, for 
Annie could not entertain even the thought of 
separation without emotion. 

They resume their seats, till the breaking 
up of Meeting calls them to sign their names 
on a large sheet of paper; immediate relatives 
follow their example, and on and on the sig- 
natures extend 'till the hundred and ninety- 
ninth cousin, if he happen to be there, may 
add his record as witness of the ceremony. 

No ' Bridal veil is on her brow/ 

No ' ring of gold is on her finger ; ' 

' Her lips have breathed the marriage vow :' 



i 
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and many a congratulation awaits her as she 
passes with Bernard through a bevy of fami- 
liar faces, and regains the carriage. Two 
Elders of the Meeting join the party, whose 
presence certainly maintains the sobriety of de- 
portment in all assembled, but many a glance 
from the young ones tells us plainly as glance 
can speak, that in their opinion the sunshine 
of happiness needed no cloud to dim its bright- 
ness. 

Dinner is ordered at the Star and Garter, 
Richmond, the golden key has unlocked the 
treasures of the larder, opened the cellar- 
doors, where the old wine has laid in cob- 
webby seclusion; called the dessert upon the 
table, and bids all around it to eat, drink and 
be merry ! 

Dinner is over ; a look flits round the circle, 
the Elders are sitting in silence and laughter 
dies upon the lip ! attention is respectfully 
restored, and quietness and order re-esta- 
blished. The silence is unbroken, till dear 
Aunt Lucy addresses her assembled Friends. 
"Marriage is honourable in all,"she said, "and 
oh my dear Friends, my mind has been deeply 
impressed this morning by the peculiar bless- 
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ings, which it hath pleased ' Him from whom all 
good cometh' to shower down upon this happy 
union. How frequently we find the vow that 
gives the young wife to her husband, breaking 
the long cherished ties of infancy, and taking 
the daughter far away from the possibility of 
ministering to those whose declining age may 
need the care, so lavishly bestowed upon her 
happy childhood. The clinging tendrils of 
the vine are turned aside to ornament or to 
support the new temple of her earthly devo- 
tion. But our dear young Friend is blest in- 
deed; the husband of her young affections 
is the adopted son/ the cherished friend of 
parents so deservedly dear; he comes not to 
take her away from a place her presence has 
brightened, and will continue to embellish, 
but to bring added happiness to the paternal 
hearth, — to bring sympathy in grief and com- 
fort to the departing days of life. 

" But oh, my dear Young Friends, even in 
this season of felicity my mind has been brought 
very low, and it has been my desire that, even 
' in the day of rejoicing' we may 6 remember 
the days of darkness, for they shall be many/ 
Let us be diligent to tread in the * narrow 
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way/ to wait upon ' the still small voice' that 
leadeth on through every difficulty. So that 
when the time of trial comes, as come it surely 
will, we may be found, disciplined by prayer 
unceasing, ready to relinquish at His command 
even, the dearest pleasures, which He has but 
lent us ; and humbly to await in patience and 
resignation till the dark cloud is lost in re- 
turning light. 

" Thus may our duties be fulfilled, thus 
may our dear Young Friends walk safely upon 
the chequered path of life, and the happy 
daughter, the faithful wife, with the partner 
of her choice, become the loved and honoured 
in her own sweet home, respected Members 
of the 

Society of Friends." 
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